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Insurance Rates Do 
Charleston During 
the British Strike 


London Insurance Offices Flooded 
With Business; Underwriters 
Have Busy Times 


NEW ASSUREDS NUMEROUS 
Thousands of Old Policyholders 


Read Contracts to Find Out 
if Properly Covered 














By A. C. Blackall 


London, May 6.—The Great Strike, of 
which probably far more- details are 
known in New York than in London, 
owing to the absence of real newspapers 
since the first day (this is the third), 
has gone a great way towards paralyzing 
all businesses—except those of the 
candle makers and the insurance mong- 
ers. The former, because the general 
public fears the possibility of the cutting 
off of gas and electrical supplies, the 
latter because all the sane people—and 
they are in the proportion of 99 to 1— 
want to protect their property against 
the risk of rioters. 

But the beauty of it all is that no one 
knows exactly what is happening any- 
where, and insurance rates appear to be 
changing from hour to hour in every 
different district. When a report comes 
in of damage being done in any one par- 
ticular district, up goes the rate for that 
locality. In another area—where equal- 
ly as great trouble may exist, but is un- 
teported—a normal rate is offered. 

I discussed the situation with a promi- 
nent insurance official this morning. 
“We are simply flooded out with busi- 
ness,” he said. “The public are flocking 
in and risks are coming in from all quar- 
ters. even from people we have never 
dealt with before. It is not a case of 
looking for business, but how to deal 
with the avalanche.” “Even,” he added, 
walking down the street is no bar.” 
He showed me his note book in which 
he had an order for immediate strike 
cover for £50,000 ($250,000) from a firm 
whose representative he met within a 
hundred yards of his office with whom 
ben company had had no previous deal- 

$. 

‘What rate will you charge?” I asked, 
He admitted that he could not tell until 
he had had time to see the latest re- 
Ports from the district in which the 
risk was situated. 

Chaffingly, I suggested that the re- 
Ports of damage emanated from the in- 


ance companies themselves. Al- 
by he admitted the possibility of 


at being done by “cheap” offices to 


Bet business, he scouted the suggestion 
i the main, 


Little Known Officially 


The fact is that we know little or 
nothing officially, and the government, 
although publishing the only official 
al and promising to record every- 

ng worthy of note, is generally ac- 


cused of keeping any “dirty” 
ON doeee ping any “dirty” deeds up 


(Continued on page 35) 











PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
| lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


123 William Street, New York 









































$1.28 PER LETTER 
In Commissions 


That is the actual value in commissions to agents of every Lead Service 
letter that has been sent to prospects by the Service Department of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. This figure is based on accurate records compiled 
from agents’ reports, and is the average of many thousands of letters sent 
out by this Company. 

The Lead Service System of “Iowa’s Oldest Company” is one of a large 


number of practical sales helps designed to be of genuine assistance to 
agents in making more sales. 


Good agency openings now available 
Write to Agency Department for information 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 Home Office: Des Moines 














| Another Dividend Increase? 


Yes, the fourth successive annual increase. A reflection of general 
prosperity and efficient management. Just part and parcel of our continu- 
ous effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life insurance service 
that is at all times maintained’in the front rank of quality. Nevertheless, 
we do not emphasize dividends. The more essential task for any company 
is to keep its policy contracts level with the public’s needs, and to distribute 
enough of them that the economic affairs of the American people may 
be safeguarded and stabilized. 


We invite men and women of high ideals, of industry, and intelligence 
to come and work with us upon this honorable and patriotic task. 














The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 





Paid-up Insurance 
Held to Be Exempt 
From Income Levy 





Only Proceeds Exceeding Total 
Premiums Taxable; New Con- 
struction Section 231, Act 
of 1926 


INTERNAL REVENUE RULING 
Based on Inquiry from Undisclosed 
Insurance Company Whose 
Policies Contain Three 
Settlement Options 








A very important ruling in connection 
with not taxing as income, paid-up insur- 
ance, ‘has been handed down by A. W. 
Gregg, Solicitor of Internal Revenue, and 
made public through the “United States 
Daily” of Washington. In discussing the 
ruling, that paper says: 

Continuation of a 20-year life insurance 
policy as paid-up participating insurance, 
payable at death, subjects the holder 
thereof to income tax on only such part 
of the proceeds received in the matur- 
ing year as that amount exceeds the ag- 


* gregate of premiums or considerations 


paid, A. W. Gregg, Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, has ruled in a new construction 
of Section 213 of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

Mr. Gregeg’s opinion was made public 
in response to an inquiry from an un- 
disclosed insurance company whose poli- 
cies contain three options of settlement. 
The inquiry concerned a policy maturing 
in 1925 which carried optional settlements 
as follows: 

(1) Cash dividend and continuation of 
the policy as paid-up participating insur- 
ance payable at death. 

(2) Conversion of the dividend into 
paid-up participating additional insur- 
ance to be continued with the old policy. 

(3) Surrender of the policy for a guar- 
anteed reserve and the cash dividend. 

First Option Accepted 

The taxpayer, in whose name the policy 
was held, exercised the first option, with 
the amounts being shown by characters 
(V-20-2748, S. M. 55680). The solicitor’s 
opinion on the question said: 

The taxpayer is the holder of a 20-pay- 
ment life insurance policy for 30x dollars 
which matured December .., 1925. The 
taxpayer had the following option of set- 
tlement: 

1. Draw the dividend in cash of 11x 
dollars, and continue the said policy as 
paid-up participating insurance payable 
at your death to your beneficiary. (Fu- 
ture dividends will be declared annually.) 

2. Upon satisfactory evidence of insur- 
ability, the said 20-year cash dividend 
may be converted into paid-up partici- 
pating additional insurance of 16x dol- 
lars and continued with the policy. 

3. The policy may be surrendered for 
its— 


Dollars 

Guaranteed feserve ..............+- 21x 
20-year cash dividend .............. ilx 
Wn. sc sie- a'ala pea keke aie ME 32x 


The taxpayer exercised the first option, 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Announcing the Insurometer 


.1. Hart & Eubank, General Agents of the Aitna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., take pleasure in announc- 
ing to their agents and brokers the facilities of a very 


unique service to policyholders, known as the INSURO- 
METER. 


2. Not only is the Insurometer of assistance to policyholders in 
analyzing their present insurance situation, but it also 
provides a most effective sales approach and selling 
method. 


3. The Insurometer belongs exclusively to the AXtna Life and 
has been registered in the Trademark Bureau of the 
United States Government at Washington. 


4. This idea provides an effective and original plan to tna 
agents and brokers which can be used advantageously as 
a means of increasing their volume of business. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 


——— 
— 
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Life Sales Show 
Decided Increase 


HIGHEST RECORD FOR APRIL 





Report of Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau for April Shows 


Increase Over Year Ago 





The sales of ordinary life insurance 
in the United States in April, 1926, 
totaled $743,635,000, according to figures 
just issued by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. This is the highest 
record made in any month, with the ex- 
ception of last month and December 
1925. Sales are $27,557,000 higher than 
in April 1925, or a 4% increase. The 
report includes the production of new 
paid-for ordinary life insurance, exclu- 
sive of revivals, increases, dividend ad- 
ditions, reinsurance from other com- 
panies, and group insurance, as reported 
by eighty-one companies having in force 
88% of the total life insurance outstand- 
ing in the United States legal reserve 
companies. Practically every section of 
the country shows an increase in sales 
this month over a year ago. The largest 
sectional increase is 12% in the Moun- 
tain states. This section comprises 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 

State Increases 

The largest increases in the states are 
35% in Idaho and 34% in the District of 
Columbia. For the first time since Sep- 
tember, 1925, Florida has lost its posi- 
tion as the leading state for the month. 
Sales in Florida during the month of 
April totaled $9,661,000 as compared to 
$7,668,000 in April, 1925, or a 26% gain. 
Sales have only reached this height in 
three previous months, namely, in Sep- 
tember and December, 1925, and in 
March of this year. 


Four-Month Period 


The sales of life insurance during the 
first four months of this year increased 
6% over the same months of 1925. The 
total reported for this period is $2,747,- 
718,000, which is $157,250,000 higher than 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
All sections of the country share in the 
general gain. The South Atlantic states 
lead with a 14% increase. Sales in 
Florida, with a 72% gain, show the high- 
est of the state increases for the period. 

The gain in the twelve months ending 
April 30, 1925, over the preceding twelve 
months, is 13%. Every section of the 
country shows an increase of at least 


8%. 





MASS. MUTUAL CONVENTION 

The 34th annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Agents’ Associa- 
tion is to be held at the New Ocean 
House in Swampscott, Mass., September 
13, 14 and 15. The meetings will afford 
opportunities for helpful discussions and 
exchange of views and are so planned 
as to furnish stimulus to everyone at- 
tending. It gives an opportunity to 
renew old friendships and make new 


ones, which cannot fail to bring happi- 
ness, 





HOPKINS BIRTHDAY SURPRISE 

When he returned to his office re- 
cently, after a tour of the agencies in 
the South, A. M. Hopkins, manager of 
agencies of the Philadelphia Life, was 
agreeably surprised to be met by the 
entire staff of the Philadelphia agency 
waiting to greet him on his birthday and 
spring on him a deluge of applications. 
The affair was put over by Vice-Presi- 
dent Jackson Maloney and was a big 
success. 


INSURE TO HELP COLLEGE 


It has been. announced that Lafayette 
College, at Easton, P., will be enriched 
by $50,000 from a life insurance policy 
which is being taken out by the mem- 
bers of the graduation class of 1926. 
This amount will be presented by the 
class as its memorial. The plans pro- 
vides for an individual life insurance 
policy for each member. 


EXTENDS DISABILITY BENEFITS 





Maryland Life to Grant Cover to Un- 
married Wage-Earning 
Women 
The Maryland Life sends out the fol- 
lowing instructions to its agents with re- 
gard to permanent and total disability 

benefits : 

“While the granting of permanent and 
total disability benefits to women is not 
unlikely to give rise to some more dif- 
ficult problems than are encountered 
where men only are concerned, yet as a 
help to our field men and to increase our 
service to the public, we have decided to 
extend these benefits to unmarried 
wage-earning women. They will not 
be granted to married women or to 
single women who are not wage earners. 
Of course the applicants will have to be 
entirely acceptable for disability benefits. 

“The benefits granted will be the same 
as are now granted to men except that 
the right to benefits will cease at the 
marriage of the insured, with the priv- 
ilege to the latter, however, of continu- 
ing the waiver of premium provision if 
request for continuance is promptly made 
to the Company and the policy is sent 
to the Home Office for suitable endorse- 
ment. The disability premium will then 
be somewhat reduced. 

“Obviously, when a woman who has 
been self-supporting marries she is not 
supposed to need the income in case of 
diability that she needed before because 
= will have a husband to take care of 

er. 

“The rates will have to be somewhat 
higher than the rates for male risks. As 
is the case with male risks, no commis- 
sion will be allowed on the disability 
premium. 





KARSCH AGENCY TO MOVE 
The Samuel Karsch Agency will re- 
move its offices at 110 William Street, 
New York City, to the Cowan Building 
at 570 Seventh Avenue on June 1. 


CAP AOA 


‘ Facts in 


Life Production in 
Florida Uncertain 


DISADVANTAGES ARE MANY 





Prominent Agent Tells of His Experi- 
ences With Business Men in 
Peninsular State 





Florida is probably the most discussed 
state in the Union to-day, not only be- 
cause of its excellent climate, but also 
because of the real estate activities 
there. Wherever building of any kind 
is in progress one will always find people, 
and every person is a potential policy- 
holder. Life insurance, therefore, must 


be considered in connection with the 
business affairs of the state. ; 
Florida doubtless does have certain 


advantages for the insurance salesman, 
but the future of the insurance business 
there is still more or less uncertain. 
Business men, professional men, scien- 
tists, scholars, all visit Florida at one 
time or another in the course of a year. 
Some go to invest their money, some to 
recover their health and others to make 
a permanent home there. Thousands of 
persons visit Florida during the winter 
months and return North in the spring. 
The tourist, therefore, is not an easy 
prospect to talk with unless the sales- 
man happens to be acquainted with him. 
Most tourists, if approached on the sub- 
ject, will probably say that “they prefer 
to do business with friends in the 
North.” 

A. R. Cassidy, representative of the 
Equitable Life of New York at Sarasota, 
Florida, has written an interesting let- 
ter to THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER, in 
which he tells of his experiences with 
business men in the peninsular state, at 
the same time noting some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of writing 
life insurance in Florida. 

“The numerous investments that have 
been made,” he says, “have been done 
mostly on the partial payment plan, the 
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the Case 





Continental Congress Adopted a resolution De- 
claring for Independence July 2, 1776. 


Declaration of Independence unanimously and 
formally adopted by Congress and signed by the 


& President, John Hancock of Massachusetts, 


‘ July 4. 


Declaration Engrossed 


on Parchment and pre- 


sented to Congress August 2. John Hancock 
again affixed his now famous signature and de- 
clared, “I write so that George the Third may 
read without his spectacles.” Forty-nine others 
then signed, and later the entire fifty-six who 
adopted the Declaration. 


The Original Parchment Copy thus signed is 
preserved under wax and glass in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, D. C., where “All 


Nations may behold it 
face it.” 


The John Hancock Mu- 
tual, so far as known, is 
the only source from 
which any American citi- 
gen can obtain free a 
true facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


and Time shall not ef- 
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balance to be distributed over a number 
of years. These purchases are valuable, 
and should premature death step in be- 
fore the purchaser pays for his prop- 
erty, the balance due would have to be 
assumed by his family or heirs. Life 
insurance is therefore the most logical 
plan to guarantee the payments which a 
person has incurred. 

“Approaching a man on the subject 
of mortgage coverage insurance, or a 
plan to guarantee the payments on his 
property usually arouses curiosity. It is 
then a simple matter to explain the plan 
to him in detail. 

“Another advantage is the ease in 
which one can approach men in Florida. 
Most of the prominent men in the vari- 
ous towns are often seen on the street, 
and as it is the custom to go up and 
speak to Mr, Jones, or any person you 
may wish to get information from, you 
simply introduce yourself and ask for 
an appointment to see him about a cer- 
tain matter relating to his real estate 
holdings. Here, as elsewhere, here are 
privileges enjoyed by a salesman that do 
not exist in a larger sized community.” 

Another advantage that a salesman 
has in Florida, according to Mr. Cas- 
sidy, is that he may readily get hold of 
a good deal of valuable insurance infor- 
mation from friends of a certain pros- 
pective assured. With this information 
it is possible then to plan the talk in ad- 
vance and thus eliminate much unneces- 
sary work. A still further advantage, 
says Mr. Cassidy, is the fact that many 
men who have made fortunes from the 
sale of propesty, in order to protect 
their estate against Federal taxation at 
their death, accept a life insurance 
policy. 

There are, on the other side, certain 
disadvantages in writing life insurance 
in Florida, which Mr. Cassidy also 
points out. He refers to the specula- 
tive and gambling tendencies amongst 
business men there, and their desire to 
invest their money in real estate rather 
than buy insurance. Approaching a man 
on an insurance proposal of, say, four 
or five hundred dollars, one is apt to 
meet with a reply of this sort: “If I 
turn a deal I have in mind with this 
amount of money, I shall then have 
plenty of money with which to buy life 
insurance.” 

Mr. Cassidy is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that this type of person is rapidly 
disappearing from the state of Florida. 
The lack of industries in the smaller 
towns, he says, leaves but one field of 
prospects, mostly real estate operators. 
Should there be a lull for a few weeks, 


-the prospect will tell you that he is 


waiting for the market to pick up. 





BUTTON CHARGES INSOLVENCY 
Charging that the company is insol- 
vent and is not meeting its financial 
obligations, Commissioner Button of 
Virginia has obtained an order from 
the corporation commission of that 
state, authorizing him to proceed in 
whatever way he may deem necessary 
against the Provident Relief Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., for the pro- 
tection of Virginia policyholders, Other 
steps not succeeding, Commissioner But- 


ton will institute receivership proceed- 
ings. 





‘HEADS PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


Charles C. Fleming is the new manager 
of publicity for the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia. He will have 
charge of that branch of the company’s 
activities in both its ordinary and in- 
dustrial departments. Mr. Fleming was 
previously agent for the company at 
Staunton, Va. He is a graduate of law 
of the University of Virginia. 





JOINS MANHATTAN LIFE 


The Manhattan Life has announced 
the appointment of Ted V. Collins, as 
their general agent in San Francisco, 
effective May 5. He has been a success- 
ful personal producer and a leader and 
instructor of agents. He is a graduate 
of Carnegie Tech Course in life insur- 
ance selling and service. 
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Receive $14,626.45 
For $502.20 Premium 


INTERESTING POLICY FACTS 





New York Life Shows How Disability 
and Double Indemnity Feature of 
Contract Works 





The following history of a policy is- 
sued by the New York Life is exceed- 
ingly interesting. It was reported in a 
recent issue of the agency “Bulletin” of 
that company. 

The contract was written on the life 
of a young ma&an of Indianapolis, Ind., 
for $10,000 at Age twenty-seven, issued 
August 4, 1921, with disability and 
double indemnity features, annual pre- 
mium $251.10. 

Applicant was married; had a wife 
and three childten. There were paid to 
the New York Life by the insured the 
following amouhts: 

August 4, 1921, Annual Premium. .$251.10 
August 4, 1922, Annual Premium.. 251.10 
Total Amount Paid Company $502.20 

During the latter part of 1922 policy- 
holder developéd tuberculosis and was 
required to give up business entirely. The 
first monthly disability payment was 
made on Decetnber 15, 1922, of $100.00. 

It does not take much imagination to 
realize the disthay and worry of the in- 
sured and his wife over the situation 
they found themselves in with three 
small children to be cared for. It was 
finally decided that it would be neces- 
sary for the ingured to go to Caiifornia, 
which he did. The balance of the history 
of this policy is shown below: 

Dec. 15, 1922, Monthly Dis- 


ability Income Payment..... $100.00 
1923, Twelve Monthly Disability 

Income Payments........... 1,200.00 
Aug., 1923, Afinual Premium 

a, ee ee eee 251.10 
Aug., 1923, Afinual Dividend 

ee a ae 37.30 


1924, Twelve Monthly Disability 
Income Payments........... 
Aug., 1924, Annual Premium 


WOGIVAD-” cco. seiesed oxeeseses 251.10 
Aug., 1924, Annual Dividend 

EEE 6 eee 0.40 
1925, Twelve Monthly Disability 

Income Payments...... pooce A000 
Aug., 1925, Annual Premium 

WUE Gi livcesdeesnssoeeses 251.10 


Aug., 1925, Annual Dividend 
7 PE RN vps enoaweeecioe 60.80 
Death Claim, Face of Policy... 10,000.00 
Total Paid by Company (in- 

cluding 3 premiums waived) $14,601. 
Post Mortem Dividend 24.65 


$14,626.45 

The insured has died. But the New 

York life continues to protect his wife 

and children; the proceeds of the pol- 

icy, $10,000, are held by the New York 

Life in trust, the principal and inter- 
est being paid in instalments. 


HONOR C. E. BLAKE 
C. E. Blake, assistant manager of the 
Hartford branch office of the Travelers, 
was tendered a dinner last week by the 
agents and salaried staff of the office, at 
the City Club. Mr. Blake, who is being 
transferred to New Haven as manager 
of the Travelers branch office there, was 
instructor of the training school three 
years ago and since that time has been 
very successful in the development of 

agents in the Hartford section. 





P. E. YOUNG KILLED 


Philip E. Young, general agent at EI- 
mira, N. Y., of the Union Central, was 
killed accidentally by a fall from the 
window. 

Mr. Young had gone to the office as 
usual with his wife, and was in his inner 
office alone when the plunge occurred. 
It is believed he suffered vertigo or heart 
attack while opening a window. He fell 
five stories to the sidewalk. 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

Thies Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH te 6@ years next 
INDUS POLICIES are im FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date ef leoue and 
are up-te-date in waz 
ORDINARY POLICI contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEA’ > ond 
are by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLI BRINGS 

PEACE OF MI THE 

MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL 8. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGH Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. ER, Treasurer 

DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








Director 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FIRM As THE 








RUGGED COAST or MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








HONOR COLLINS’ MEMORY 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life last week, 
the following resolution was passed in 
respect to the memory of Atwood Col- 
lins, for many years a director of the 
company: 

“Atwood Collins, director and mem- 
ber of the executive and auditing com- 
mittees of this board, passed out of this 
life on the eighth of this month. Com- 
ing to the board in 1913, he has for 
thirteen years given a mead of service 
to the company and shared a personal 
friendship which we, his co-directors, 
desire to acknowledge in this record. 


“From his long experience as the head 
of a successful trust-company Mr. Col- 
lins was able to bring invaluable advice 
for the investment of this company’s 
funds. In all his official relations, as in 
his personal friendships, he was most 
generous in giving of himself and his 
means to others, but with an innate 
modesty which hid as far as possible his 
generosity from the world. With his 
thoughtful courtesy and patience he 
combined a strength of character and 
will that won him the confidence of 
the weak and strong alike. 


“In his passing we have lost an able 
co-worker and a loyal friend.” 








MELLEN, HANMER & Co. 
Twenty Five West Forty Third Street 


New YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 0490 


CLARK MELLEN LAURENCE G. HANMER 


“Reddite ergo quae sunt Caesaris Caesari’”’ 


INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Inquiry is invited from large 
Personal Producers who would 
double their income by present- 
ing this ultra-modern service to 
their clientele without changing 
their present affiliations, 
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Credit Man’s Views 
on Life Insurance 


WRITES OF WORKING HAZARDS 





How Wrong Claims Arise From Mis- 
understanding of Protection 
Offered by Policy 





The Retail Credit Company, of At- 
lanta, Ga., in its publication “Inspection 
News,” for May, prints an interesting 
and informative article by H. B. Harmon 
which tells how credit and inspection 
companies keep abreast of developments 
in the life insurance field. The article 
follows : 

To the average man “Life insurance 
is Life insurance.” The mention of the 
subject causes his mind to revert to some 
agent who remained with him until he 
either actually took out his last policy 
or else refused to do so. People as a 
rule have some vague idea that “Endow- 
ment Insurance,” “Term Insurance,” and 
“Twenty pay Life Insurance,” etc., exist, 
but the form of coverage best suited to 
their individual needs is little known. 

We are all accustomed to accept the 
statement of the insurance agent in 
favor of a certain policy. He may tell us 
that a certain contract contains double 
indemnity and total disability clauses but 
just what this added protection is, but 
few of the public stop to find out. No 
single contract in life insurance will best 
fit every individual’s needs. The insur- 
ance companies have been very active in 
meeting the varying needs of an insuring 
public by providing different kinds of 
contracts and by including very liberal 
clauses in all such contracts. 

The double indemnity and total dis- 
ability clauses, were included in the life 
contract for the better protection of the 
insured. In addition to this they afford 
excellent selling points for the insurance 
salesman, though the public often mis- 
understands the exact limitation of each 
of the clauses. The double indemnity 
clause provides for a payment of double 
the amount of the face value of the 
policy in the event of death by accident. 
The total disability clause affords the in- 
sured a monthly income in case of total 
and permanent disability and relieves 
him of further payment of premiums. 

_In direct ratio to the liberalization of 
life contracts by the insertion of these 
clauses, is the responsibility of the in- 
spection service. In order to be eligible 
for the double indemnity clause the ap- 
Plicant’s duties must be restricted to a 
certain type; such coverage is not added 
where there is an unusual possibility of 
accident. The companies are therefore 
largely dependent on the inspection re- 
port to inform them definitely of the 
occupational hazard to which the appli- 
cant is subjected. 


Information Underwriter Needs 


We must be ever on the alert to devel- 
op full details on duties as well as in- 
formation regarding a vocation when 
this assumes a dangerous form. A\l- 
though the inspector is often puzzled in 
determining just what effect certain in- 
ormation would have on the applicant 
asa life risk when the double indemnity 
feature is considered, we readily recog- 
nize why the underwriter needs this 
information. 

The total disability clause has made 
our life disability report a necessity. 
Should a claim arise under this clause it 
‘s often extremely difficult to definitely 
determine whether the assured is able 
to follow any gainful occupation.” A 
misunderstanding of the agent’s explan- 
ation of just what this clause covers 
often calls for claims which cannot be 
allowed. The applicant must be totally 
disabled and no indemnity is warranted 
Where he is able to do any work for 
which he receives pay, regardless of 


whether this is in line with his former 
occupation. 


Misunderstanding of Claims 
Many ridiculous claims arise from a 


misunderstanding of the insured as to 
what protection these claims offer. We 
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recall one instance where a young man 
made a claim for total and permanent 
disability. The report on the case 
brought out the fact that a new pair of 
shoes had rubbed his heels sore thus 
necessitating his wearing soft shoes for 
several days. He conscientiously felt 
that the life policy he carried afforded 
him protection for such circumstances. 
He was neither totally nor permanently 
disabled. On the other hand many 
people who carry life insurance policies 
do not know that they have the added 
protection afforded by the double indem- 
nity and total disability clauses. As an 
illustration, a public school janitor had 
taken out insurance several years ago 
which carried the total disability clause. 
Shortly thereafter he was disabled 
through accident and his wife struggled 
for several years to make a living to pay 
for the necessary medical attention. The 
assured died and when the papers were 
presented for payment of the policy the 
fact that he had been disabled for sev- 
eral years was brought out. Through 
ignorance no disability claim had been 
made but the insurance company paid, 
not only the amount of the policy but 
the total amount which she should have 
received, including total disability 
benefits. 





REMODEL PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 

The work of removing the rough- 
hewn stone facade of the old north- 
west building of The Prudential in New- 
ark, to conform to the architectural 
style of the new structure which has 
been built around it on two sides, will 
be started the latter part of August. 
The entire building which will cover a 
city block was begun about a year ago 
and will be finished in the summer of 
1927. When the rough limestone which 
covers the walls of the old building is 
replaced by smooth-cut stone, the only 
exterior indication of the joining of the 
two buildings, will be a jog in the south 
side of the buildings. 


TWO CALLS—TWO APPS. 

G. L. Spangenberger, agent of the 
Bankers’ Life Company, says he cannot 
urge too strongly calling upon old policy- 
holders. He had occasion recently to 
call upon one of his old policyholders 
and received an application for $2,000 on 
the life of the wife of the policyholder. 
That evening he called on another old 
policyholder and from him received an 
additional $2,500. 


FAILURE OF CAMDEN REALTOR 


oe 


J. R. Tucker Had Recently Insured for 
$1,000,000 in Favor of His 
Firm 


J. R. Tucker, Camden realtor, who has 
made such a spectacular rise in the real 
estate world that he took out $1,000,000 
life insurance in March in favor of his 
firm, went into bankruptcy last week 
after the concern of which he is the 
head had been unable to realize suffi- 
cient cash to maintain its charges. The 
life insurance was divided among twenty 
companies. 

The failure of the Tucker firm came 
as a great surprise to Camden real estate 
circles as it had been active in the boom 
following the authorization of the Cam- 
den-Philadelphia bridge and was sup- 
posed to be exceedingly prosperous. 
Mr. Tucker started in business there 
eight years ago on a shoestring capital 
of 85 cents and a cheap silver watch. 

When the new bridge became a cer- 
tainty he began to boom Camden 
through the columns of the newspapers, 
as well as by unusual publicity stunts. 





MOTLEY ADDRESSES AGENTS 


H. C. Motley, vice-president of the 
Retail Credit Company of New York, 
was the speaker at the regular Monday 
morning meeting of the agents of Hart 
& Eubank. Mr. Motley’s subject was 
“How We Secure Credit Reports on 
Your Applicants.” 








A Clever Sales Letter Being 


Used By Thorsen & Thorsen 


From Thorsen & Thorsen, THE EAs- 
TERN UNDERWRITER, has received the 
appended sales letter and canvassing 
document being used by that office in 
New York. It should find a prominent 
place in the working kits of life insur- 
ance producers. 


A Letter His Wife Found in 
Safe Deposit Box 

My dear little girl: 

I had very keen delight in writing this 
letter, which I am attaching to my life 
insurance policies. I wrote it because I 
want you to know just what I had in 
mind when I planned my insurance 
estate to care for you and our children. 

Policy No. 1: This is for $5,000 and is 
payable to you in cash. I call it a Clean- 
up Policy, which you will need to pay 
current bills—expenses of my illness, the 
unpaid current income tax, etc. 

Policy No. 2: This is for $15,000. I 
call it the mortgage policy. I want you 
to continue to live in our present home. 
We have accumulated many fine things 
together, which have made our house a 
real home. The garden, the landscape, 
the trees, are all a part of us and par- 
ticularly while the children are young, 


His 
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you will want them to benefit through 
those cultural values our home affords. 
You'll feel more comfortable with the 
mortgage out of the way. 

Policy No. This is an income 
policy, which will pay you a monthly 
income of $200 as long ag you live. This 
is an income which you will always have 
in fair times and foul. It isn’t large, but 
it is certain. 

Policy No. 4: This I call your Re- 
adjustment Policy. It will pay you $300 
month for the next ten years. It stops 
then—but Grace will be in her twenties 
and so wil] Jack and even if the remain- 
der of my estate is entirely depleted, the 
children will have been educated and 
able to take care of themselves. Then, 
too, your income from policy No. 3 will 
go on, you know, at the rate of $200 a 
month as long as you live. 

Policy No. 5: I gall this your 
Vacation Policy. It pays you $1,000 
every year for five years, You'll receive 
the check on July 1, eagh year. Spend 
it—you three—up in the woods just as 
you would if I were still here to whip a 
stream with you. 

Policy No. 6: This is your Luxury 
Policy. No one ever got so much genu- 
ine fun out of giving others joy as you 
always did and so every November 15, 
you'll get a check for $500. “Do your 
Christmas shopping early”—old girl—as 
you always have and wrap up countless 
bundles in holly paper with Christmas 
seals and send them off to Aunt Molly, 
Cousin Harry, and all the rest. 

This insurance plan isn’t entirely due 
to unselfishness, for during all the years 
I have been accumulating these policies, 
I have had a very real “kick” out of the 
thought that you will always say: “Well 
—if Bill did have some bad habits, he 
had some good ones too.” 

All this happy scheme was arranged 
for me by Thorsen & Thorsen, 52 Van- 
derbilt avenue. One of the folks will 
call them at Vanderbilt 2813 and they 
will arrange all of the above details for 
you. 

Now keep smiling, my dear, for no 
matter what happens to the business or 
the rest of my estate, you are sitting as 
pretty as you look, and I am glad of it. 

Affectionately, 
(signed) Bill. 
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' For the Benefit 
United Jewish Campaign 


JOSEPH D. BOOKSTAVER 


PRESENTS 


“PROSPECTS OF 1926” 


Book, Lyrics, Music and Entire Production Conceived and Staged by 


ARCHIE GOTTLER 





A Musical Comedy Review in 20 Scenes With a Company of 100 People 
At The 


EMPIRE THEATRE 


(Courtesy AL. WOODS) 
Broadway near 40th Street 


June 7, 1926, 8:15 P. M. 





Prices $2.50 to $5.00 


Pres. Geo. A. Kederich of the Life Underwriter’s 
Association of New York says: 

The play made a big hit and was thoroughly en- 
joyed by everyone that had the privilege to witness 
the performance. 


Lawrence Priddy, ex-Pres. National Association 
says: 

Without question, the show was the finest amateur 
performance it has ever been my good fortune to see. 


C. A. Foehl, Mgr. Prudential says: 

I can recommend this musical comedy, and in my 
opinion it is equal to, and in many cases, surpasses 
the musical comedies on Broadway. 








COMMITTEE: 


CHAIRMAN, JOSEPH S. BLUME 


E. WESTON ROBERTS 
SIGMUND LIPPSTADT 
JOSEPH D. BOOKSTAVER 
HERMAN BAYERN 
NATHAN JOSEPH 
PEREZ HUFF 
CHARLES A, ROGERS 
HERMAN ROBINSON 
MARY SHAPIRO 
ARTHUR ARNOW 
WILBUR HOOKES 

A. ALEXANDER 

A. L. HOSTIN 

ELIAS KLEIN 
ARCHIE GOTTLER 

W. SCHIFF 

IRVING A. BUSH 


80 Maiden Lane 
Insurance Advocate 
38 Park Row 

110 William St. 

250 W. 57th St. 

45 John St. 

75 Maiden Lane 

152 W. 42nd St. 

565 5th Ave. 

150 Broadway 

367 Fulton St., Bklyn. 
367 Fulton St., Bklyn. 
110 William St. 
92 William St. 
110 William St. 
110 William St. 
85 Maiden Lane 
110 William St. 
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Percy C. H. Papps, 
Mathematician, Dies 


WAS PROMINENT PERSONALITY 


Great Student, Writer, and Leading 
Speaker at Important Life Insur- 
ance Meetings 








The death of Percy C. H. Papps, 
mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, on Tuesday, May 18, 1926, removed 
a distinguished and most highly re- 
garded executive from the staff of that 
company, and a notable figure from the 
field of life insurance generally. 

Mr. Papps was born at Hamilton, On- 
tario, May 12, 1876, and at the time of 
his death was a resident of Glen Ridge, 
N. J. He was appointed assistant ac- 





PERCY C. E. PAPPS 


tuary of the Canada Life, in 1902, and 


made actuary of the Manufacturers’ 
Life, of Canada, in 1903. He joined the 
ranks of the Mutual Benefit as actuary 
in August, 1907, and was appointed 
mathematician of the company in June, 
1919, 

Mr. Papps was an associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
a fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America, a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, and a member of 
the American Mathematical Society. 

He was a member of the ‘Trinity 
Cathedral of Newark, treasurer of its 
endowment fund, and for many years 
connected with diocesan activities, par- 
ticularly as a member of the apportion- 
inent and revenue committees. He was 
a member of the Glen Ridge Country 
Club, Glen Ridge Club, Montclair Ath- 
letic Club, Canadian Club of New York 
and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club of 
Toronto. 

Mr. Papps died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack. He is survived by his 
widow and a daughter, Lindsey, who is 
a student at Wellesley College. 

The late Mr. Papps made many valu- 
able contributions in the way of papers 
to the Actuarial Society, also to the 
American Institute of Actuaries. He 
delivered addresses at the annual meet- 
ings of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, in addition to many contribu- 
tions to the insurance trade press, many 
of which ‘necessarily were not credited 
to him. 

A. A. Drew’s Eulogy 

A. A. Drew of the Chicago general 

agency of the Mutual Benefit sent out 
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HERE’S A BIG PULLER— SURE SALE! 
Father and Son Insurance 


I have some sure fire ideas about this type 
policy that are getting results. 
use them—with real profit. 


Just tear this out, pin to your letterhead, 
and mail today for details. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You can 


No obligation 


JOHN H. SCOTT 
General Agent 
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. special bulletin in connection with the 
death of Percy C. H. Papps. The bul- 
letin follows: 

The Chicago Agency mourns the loss 
by death of the Company’s Mathema- 
tician, Mr. Percy C. H. Papps. 

His demise on the morning of the 18th 
of May was unexpected. He had ap- 
parently not yet reached the zenith of 
his great powers. 

In less than 20 years of service with 
the Company he accomplished more than 
mediocrity could have accomplished in 
60 years. 

His loss to the Company can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

He cannot be replaced for the raw 
material out of which such men are 
fashioned in the crucible of experience 
does not recur in nature every genera- 
tion. 

In the 45 years of my business life 
and the enjoyment of a national acquain- 
tance, I have never known a man who 
possessed in the same superlative de- 
gree any one of the many qualities 
which he possessed in combination. 

Who has been so alert a man both 
physically and mentally? 

Who has in others witnessed the work- 
ing of such a lightning-like yet accurate 
mind? 

Who else ever had their brain and 
tongue coordinated as were his? 

Who has in others known such zeal 
for work and such power for sustained 
intellectual effort? 

Who else has his insight into abstruse 
mathematical problems? 

Who else could see the end in the 
beginning and the beginning in the end 
of actuarial problems? 

Who ever knew a more fertile brain 
which gave forth so many new ideas and 
which was so receptive of the ideas of 
others ? 


And how few are they of his profes- 
sional attainments and_ responsibilities 
who got the joy out of life that he did; 
who find time for the great outdoors and 
who get pleasure out of home and family 
and out of church and music. 

He truly was a well-rounded man of 
great mathematical and business ability 
and filled his great office in proper per- 
son and to the farthest point and with 
honor to its best traditions. 

He has fairly won the respect and 
esteem of all connected with the Com- 
pany who will sincerely mourn his loss. 

Whoever succeeds him. will .have. his 
greatness to aspire to and find in..his 
work a secure basis for his own en- 
deavors. 

Our hearts go out in warmest sym- 
pathy to his wife, daughter and sister 
and to the officers of the Company. 


JOHNSON GOES TO HARTFORD 


Holgar J. Johnson, who has for sev- 
eral years been supervisor of the Hem- 
ingway Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, has been 
called to the home office of that com- 
pany in Hartford to become assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL AGENT 

Frederic H. Rhodes, president of the 
Berkshire Life, announces the appoint- 
ment of C. Corwith Wagner, as general 
agent for that company in St. Louis. 
Mr. Wagner is now in charge of the 
agency, which is located at 605 Boat- 
man’s Bank Building, that city. 


TO AMEND CHARTER 
Stockholders of the Life Insurance of 
Virginia are scheduled to hold a special 
meeting June 2, when action will be 
taken on certain proposed amendments 
to the company’s charter. 
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Agency Supervisor Wanted 


An exceptional opportunity is open to a man, 35 to 40, who has 
had a well-rounded, successful experience in Agency work. In 
applying state fully qualifications, education, whether married or 
single, and give complete record of past five years’ work. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. 


Address Box 1036 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Graduate Forty 
In Training Class 


PART OF EQUITABLE PROGRAM 





To Be Sent Into Field Where Produc- 
tion and Training Ability 
Are Needed 





There were forty men in the cashiers’ 
training class of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society who completed the 
course provided by the Society at the 
graduating exercises last week. The class 
was made up of picked young men, most 
of whom had had college education and 
some experience in the field. They had 
been brought to the home office for the 
course of training provided, and will 
now be sent back into the field into 
positions where production and training 
ability are required. 

The class was entertained at a dinner 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania by the Equit- 
able Society at the close of the course 
of training. 

This constitutes part of the very ex- 
tensive educational course provided by 
the Equitable, of which much in the way 
of field development and production is 
expected. 


JOHN HUMPHREYS DIES 





Former Secretary and Treasurer of 
Penn Mutual Life Succumbs 
After Long Illness 


John’*Humphreys, former secretary 
and treasurer of the Penn Mutual Life, 
joined the silent ones on May 19, after 
an illness of more than six years’ dura- 
tion. Mrs. Humphreys and a married 
son, John Elroy, survive him. 

Mr. Humphreys was born in 1865. In 
1883 he entered the Home Office of the 
Penn Mutual, and these were the steps 
in his rise to high position: In 1890, 
clerk to the President; in 1894 appointed 
supply clerk; from 1897, he acted as 
southerir and western financial repre- 
sentative; in 1906 he was elected Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. For fourteen 
years he ably served in his last position, 
severe illness causing his retirement 
from active service in 1920, 

Mr. Humphreys was a graduate of 
Girard College, Philadelphia. While of 
a quiet disposition, he was nevertheless 
uncommonly genial, and his wit and 
humor made him a rare companion and 
entertainer. He was a member of the 
Union League. In business, from the 
days of his youth until the last, he was 
industrious, faithful to duty, loyal to the 
institution, and gifted with rare initia- 
tive. He earned every promotion, and 
filled to its limits of opportunity every 
position he held, exemplifying the truth 
of the poet’s line, “We build the ladder 
on which we rise.” He was a worthy 
unit in the long*line of Penn Mutual ex- 
ecutives who did their part in their day 
toward strengthening and expanding the 
company. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 

Plans have been made by The Pru- 
dential to erect a new building on the 
corner of Broad and Academy streets, 
Newark, N. J., which will be occupied 
for commercial purposes. The razing of 
the old buildings on the property will 
start about July 1, and it is expected that 
foundations for the new building will be 
laid early in August. 
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Low Railroad Fares 
to Life Convention 


HOW THEY ARE SECURED 





Bulletin Issued By Transportation 
Committee for Benefit of 
Life Underwriters 





It is going to be possible for life in- 
surance men and women in all sections 
of the United States to get especially 
low railroad fare rates to the forthcom- 
ing International Convention of Life 
Underwriters, and apropos of this a 
bulletin has been issued by the transpor- 
tation committee showing how it may be 
done. The bulletin follows: 

“Never before has there been such a 
favorable travel rate for delegates to an 
International Convention of Life Under- 
writers as this year, according to Allan 
D. Wallis, of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the transportation committee. This is 
due, he states, to the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. In order to 
make a real saving, delegates are cau- 
tioned to buy their railroad and Pullman 
accommodations to Philadelphia, and 
then transportation to Atlantic City, 
thus gaining the advantage of the spe- 
cially low railroad fares to the Exposi- 
tion. 

“Through the efforts of the Sesqui- 
Centennial’s transportation department, 
the three main railroad organizations, 
the Trunk Line Association, represent- 
ing the eastern roads; the Transcon- 
tinental Passenger Association, repre- 
senting the roads of the Pacific Coast, 
and the Central Passenger Association, 
representing the Middle West lines, 
have made reduction in rates for Sesqui 
visitors. The Transcontinental organi- 
zation has set a fare of $149.22 for the 
round trip between the cities of the 
West Coast and Philadelphia. 


Special Rate Fixed 


“For a round trip from places outside 
the 150-mile circle, the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation and the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation have fixed a rate of fare of one 
and one-half the regular one-way fare. 
This rate holds for the customary ten- 
day excursion. 

“The five-day round trip fare in this 
zone will be one-ninth more than the 
one-way fare from point to point. The 
rate of fare for places inside the 150- 
mile circle will be one straight fare for 
the round trip. 


Excursions from Pittsburgh Region 


“On an average of twice a week the 
Baltimore and Ohio will operate excur- 
sion trains from the Pittsburgh region. 

“All railroad officials have stated that 
the increase in the number of trains on 
their schedules will depend solely upon 
the volume of traffic which develops 
after the Exposition opens.” 





PITTSBURGH ASSN. SLATE 


The members of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers’ Association—James M. Dalby, 
R. L. Faulkner, H. T. Burnett, John R. 
Russell and John T. Shirley—appointed 
at the March meeting of the Associa- 
tion, have turned in the following slate 
for action at the coming annual elec- 
tion: President, Howard S. Sutphen, 
Equitable of Iowa; First vice president, 
H. D. Krafft, Standard Life; Second 
vice president, Robert N. Waddell, Con- 
necticut General Treasurer, E. A. Spen- 
cer, Mutual Life of New York; Direc- 
tor for two years to fill the unexpired 
term of the late William M. Wood, 
Frank C. Pierson, Prudential; Directors 
for three years, Lee D. Hemingway, 
Connecticut Mutual; F. W. Ries, Jr., 
Canada Life; W. L. Phipps, Reliance 
Life; R. A. Tucker, Travelers, and J. 
Milton Reyall, National of Vermont. 





ISADORE SAMUELS HONORED 

Isadore Samuels, general agent of the 
New England Mutual Life, Denver, 
Col., has been elected a vice president 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 


——— 








Where National Association Con- 


vention Will Be Held 























Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
which will be held under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
from September 15 to 17, inclusive, and 
it is expected by the attendance com- 
mittee that there will be more than 
5,000 delegates present. 

The entire steel pier has been reserved 
for the convention and great care is 
being taken by the programme commit- 
tee to schedule speakers and arrange 
topics that will be helpful to the average 
producer. How to sell more policies and 
larger policies, will be the keynote of the 
convention. Aside from the educational 
value of attendance, Frederick G. 
Pierce, general chairman, states that 
there will be much divertissement at 


The Steel Pier—Convention Headquarters 


Philadelphia, Pa., where the Sesqui Cen- 
tennial will be held. 

Japan will stage an exhibit, showing 
silk from the worm through all its in- 
tricate stages of development to the in- 
comparable fabric, so eagerly sought by 
the feminine sex, while Henry Ford 
promises to outclass any mechanical dis- 
play ever seen at a world exhibition. 
The greatest single builder of locomo- 
tives—the Baldwin’s—will demonstrate 
their manufacturing abilities in $50,000 
worth of space at the Sesqui. 

One of the unique features will be that 
of the evolution of the American navy. 
The government will use both the Dela- 
ware River and the air to show the latest 
and most novel factors which may enter 
in future wars. There will be an Indian 
Village with hundreds of Aborigines, 
who will show how the Indians live, eat, 
shoot and dance. 





E. V. CHOWN, GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY 


Eric V. Chown has been appointed 
general secretary of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada, to suc- 
ceed J. A. McCamus, who has recently 
resigned. Mr. Chown is a Barrister by 
profession and has been practising in 
Shoal Lake, Manitoba, until just re- 
cently. He is a veteran of the Great 
War, enlisting and serving in the ranks 
in Salonica and Egypt. He received his 
commission on the field and served in 
France during the latter part of the war. 
He is a son of the Rev. Dr. S. D. Chown, 
formerly general superintendent of the 
Methodist Church of Canada. 


NATHANIEL REESE SPEAKS 


Nathaniel Reese, general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life, in Detroit, was 
the principal speaker at the May meet- 
ing of the Lansing Life Underwriters’ 
Association, which was held last week 
at Lansing, Mich. He spoke in length 
on the advantages of the long term en- 
dowment policy. He also gave a brief 
history of life insurance, laying particu- 
lar stress on the liberalization of policy 
terms which has marked the past few 
years. At the June meeting of the as- 
sociation the annual election of officers 
will take place. 





E. S. FREEMAN APRIL LEADER 

E. S. Freeman, the veteran manager 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life, at Raleigh, 
N. C., boosted himself into the Hall of 
Fame by heading Fidelity producers for 
the month of April. The runner-up was 
Clayton W. Hunsicker. It is the first 
time Mr. Freeman has occupied the 
honor position among Fidelity Mutual 
field men. 


There will be much to see at the radio 
section and while it cannot be definitely 
stated, it is expected that Jules Mast- 
baum of the Stanley Company of Amer- 
ica, wil! do something marvelous in the 
way of a moving picture novelty. 

Maps and guide books, handsomely il- 
lustrated, have been prepared for the 
use and guidance of the life underwrit- 
ers, and special arrangements have been 
made to care for 50,000 automobiles. 

The committee of arrangements lays 
particular stress on the fact that Atlan- 
tic City has so many hotels with such 
a wide range of rates that any size 
pocket-book can be accommodated and 
there is no reasonable reason why every 
member of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters should not be in at- 
tendance at the coming convention, 
which promises to be the greatest of all 
life conventions. 








Play “The Prospects of 1926” For 
United Jewish Charities Benefit 


Arrangements have been completed 
whereby “The Prospects of 1926,” the 
very successful musical comedy revue 


- TESTIMONIAL CAMPAIGN 


A testimonial anniversary campaign is 
being conducted by the Life Leaders’ 
Club of the Perez F. Huff general 
agency, life department of the Travelers 
in New York, in honor of the completion 
of eleven years by Mr. Huff as general 
agent for the Travelers. The anniver- 
sary date falls on May 31. 











MEMBERSHIP ACTIVITY 


It is not known at the office of THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER whether a mem- 
bership drive has been in vogue in Pitts- 
burgh with regard to the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association, but the 
recent bulletin of that association shows 
that 54 applications for membership 
have been approved by the board to be 
voted upon at the next meeting of the 
Association, while 30 other applications 
have been received, but up to that time 
had not been voted upon by the board. 





MAY—CHILDREN’S MONTH 


With the Central States Life, of St. 
Louis, the month of May has been desig- 
nated as “Children’s Month.” The 
agents of the company were given an 
opportunity to push the children’s poli- 
cies recently provided and it looks as 
though a new production record will be 
established as a result. 


presented by Joseph D. Bookstaver, on 
the occasion of his fifteenth anniversary 
celebration as general agent of the 
Travelers in New York, will be given 
at the Empire Theatre, 40th street and 
Broadway, at 8:30 p. m., June 7, as a 
benefit contribution to the United Jew- 
ish Charities campaign. { 

Many thousands of insurance men will 
be glad to know that they are to have 
an opportunity to see this splendid per- 
formance. The success it attained at its 
initial presentation at the Hotel Astor, 
has scarcely been equalled in an ama- 
teur performance, and the high praises 
of Archie Gottler, who wrote both the 
words and music for the production, and 
of Joseph D. Bookstaver, for the saga- 
cious enterprise which made its produc- 
tion possible, have been constantly sung 
since the performance noted above. 

The entire proceeds will go to the 
United Jewish Charities campaign an 
the insurance committee. will have the 
proceeds credited to its account. Tickets 
will sell for from $2 to $5, and may be 
secured from a number of insurance 
men, including Sigmund Lippstadt, 
Park Row; Charles A. Rogers, 152 West 
42d street; Joseph D. Bookstaver, 110 
William Street, and E. W. Roberts of 
the “Insurance Advocate,” 177 William 
street. . 

“Al” Woods is donating the Empire 
Theatre for the performance, and 
Archie Gottler the right to the use of the 
music and his own time for rehearsals. 
The latter has promised several new ad 
ditions to the performance. 
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Forecasts Future of 
Retirement Plans 


HOHAUS’ TALK TO ACTUARIES 


Sees Trend Toward Contributory Plan 
in Which Employer and Employes 
Jointly Share Cost 





The function and future of industrial 
retirement plans, as interpreted by Rein- 
hard A. Hohaus, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life, presents a lively 
problem which has been discussed by all 
kinds of organizations, committees and 
commissions, ranging from such compre- 
hensive units as the International Labor 
Bureau at Geneva, to a committee inves- 


tigating some phase for a small employ- 
er or his employees. Presenting this 
subject before the Casualty Actuarial 
Society last week, Mr. Hohaus said: 


‘“My forecast is that at sometime in the 


future the problem of superannuation in 
the industrial group will be solved to a 
large extent through retirement plans 
adopted by individual employers and 
that these retirement plans will have the 
following characteristics: 1. Benefits 
related to earnings; 2. Liabilities pre- 
vided for as they accrue; 3. Cost borne 
jointly by the employer and the em- 
ployee; 4. Contractual relationship; 5. 
Favorable policy towards migration; 
6. Supervision by State Insurance De- 
partment.” 

Continuing Mr. Hohaus said: “As 
these characteristics are rather broadly 
stated, some discussion of them may be 
appropriate. Many employers and other 
students of retirement plans are becom- 
ing convinced that a plan, to be fully 
effective, should provide substantial re- 
tirement benefits which in some measure 
are in accord with the standard of living 
to which the employee has been accus- 
tomed. A nine hundred dollar annual 
pension may be quite adequate for a 
twelve hundred dollar a year man and 
altogether inadequate for a ten thousand 
dollar a year man. Moreover, if the 
benefit be too small, there will be a 
tendency to retain the employee in ac- 
tive service and this would defeat the 
very purpose of the plan. 


Use of Salary Classes Desirable 


“The relationship of the retirement 
benefit to earnings need not be a definite 
percentage of salary. As a matter of 
economy in administration, the use of 
salary classes is very desirable and 
should increase. Under such a plan, em- 
ployees are grouped in certain classes 
determined by salary. For example, one 
class might include all earnings under 
$100 per month; another group for those 
earning between $100 and $150 per 
month; etc. A small number of classes, 
from four to ten, would be sufficient for 
the ordinary concern. The retirement 
benefit would be dependent upon the 
salary class, so that the group earning 
under $100 might receive an annuity of 
$1 per month for each year of service; 
the second group $1.50 per month; ete. 
The annuity will thereby be determined 
by earnings, a desirable feature, but the 
calculations caused by using a percen- 
tage of the exact salary for each em- 
ployee will be greatly reduced, which is 
also highly desirable. 

“Basing the retirement annuity upon 
a function of final salary, whether this 
be assumed to be average earnings of 
the last one, five, or ten years, will de- 
crease, for an estimate of the salary 
many years hence is at best an ‘educated 
Ruess’ and it is impossible to definitely 
determine, and therefore, provide for 
the liabilities as they accrue. The use 
of the total salary received during the 
entire service as the basis of retirement 
benefit will increase since this does not 
Tequire any estimate of future salaries 
and thereby removes one very uncertain 
factor from the calculation of the fia- 
bilities. 

The “Money Purchase” Method 

“Another type of plan which will be 
adopted is the ‘money purchase’ method, 





under which a certain percentage of sal- 
ary, or an approximation thereof, is set 
aside each year and accumulated at in- 
terest until retirement, at which time 
an annuity is purchased by the fund in 
hand. Obviously, as the annual deposit 
is a function of salary, the retirement 
annuity will be related to earnings. 

“The wisdom of the practice of pro- 
viding for the liabilities of a retirement 
plan as they accrue is being steadily 
recognized. Practically, every investiga- 
tion includes in its findings a recom- 
mendation that the plan be financed on 
the reserve basis. Employers are realiz- 
ing that correct corporate accounting 
and finance should assess the cost of an 
employee’s retirement income as an op- 
erating expense during his active service, 
for it is on account of that service that 
the income is payable. 

“Sound business practice has made it 
almost mandatory to charge off depreci- 
ation for buildings, equipment, and other 
capital assets while in active use and to 
build up a sinking fund for their replace- 
ment. This practice simply provides the 
funds for the replacement liabilities as 
they accrue, and not as they mature. 
This method was not always in effect, 
but required considerable time, patience, 
and educational work to accomplish its 
adoption. 


Contributory Plan Favored by Many 


Mr. Hohaus then referred to a study 
published in 1925 by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, in which 248 
different retirement plans conducted by 
245 different firms were analyzed. “ 
these,” he said, “less than 12% are con- 
tributory. That is the situation at pres- 
ent. As to the future, I believe the per- 
centage of the new retirement plans 
which will be on a contributory basis 
will be much greater than 12%. 

“Many advantages favor a contribu- 
tory plan. It will either reduce the cost 
to the employer, or allow payment of 
larger benefits. The taint of paternalism 
or charity is removed and the habit of 
thrift and savings is encouraged. Em- 
ployees value more something for which 
they must make some payment and an- 
other opportunity is afforded for an in- 
crease in cooperation and mutual good- 
will between the employer and_ the 
employees. 

“The adoption of a contributory plan 
will encourage making the plan con- 
tractual, and thereby make moral obli- 
gations legal obligations. Probably one 
of the main reasons why most present 
plans are non-contributory and non- 
contractual is that the employer desired 
to have full control over the plan so that 
if, on account of the increase in even- 
tual cost of which he had no conception 
or for any other reason, he thought it 
desirable to modify or cancel the plan, 
he could do so easily. Naturally, then, 
the employer did not wish to include 
any obligations arising out of the con- 
tributory feature. 

“While this reason as to possible in- 
crease in cost may have been important, 
in the past, it has little value now, since 
plans may be, and are being, devised for 
which the employer need have no fear 
as to eventual cost. There need be no 
such fear when the plan is underwritten 
by an insurance company, and as a re- 
sult, considerably more than half of the 
plans underwritten recently by one in- 
surance company permit the employees 
to contribute. A few years ago prac- 
tically all Group Life Insurance was pur- 
chased at the sole expense of the em- 
ployer, while now about 95% of the 
Group Insurance written is paid for 
jointly by the employer and the em- 
ployees. 

Trend Toward State Supervision 

“Employers are realizing that a pen- 
sion at age 65 is practically no induce- 
ment for a young man to remain in ser- 
vice, because to him age 65 is far distant 
and he has no expectations that he will 
still be in the service at that time. On 
the other hand, the feeling has been 
expressed that if the employee knows 
that each year he will receive additional 
provision for old age not contingent 
upon remaining in service, he will stay 


on for one year, and then perhaps, for 
one more, and one more, in order to in- 
crease his protection against old age 
before changing employment. This may 
be a very hopeful attitude, but whatever 
the reason may be, the present indica- 
tions are that a trend towards a liberal 
policy regarding migration has begun.” 

Mr. Hohaus closed his talk with the 
prediction that sometime in the future 
retirement plans will come under the 
supervision and regulation of State In- 
surance Departments, saying: “If state 
supervision of life insurance companies 
is justified, it is apparent that a con- 
vincing argument can likewise be made 
for the supervision of the retirement 
plan administered by the employer him- 
self, for after all he is paying annuities 
and, therefore, doing an insurance 
business.” 





PHILADELPHIA TO FORE 

The roster of the Half Million Club of 
the Acacia Mutual of Washington, 
shows six members of the Philadelphia 
office of that association among the 
first eleven members of the association’s 
agency organization. These agents are: 
- 11. Shoemaker, H. H. McCloud, W. 
B. Bright, J. W. Bayles, E. C. Keeler 
and J. F. Peters. 





JOHN THOMAS WARE 
John Thomas Ware, who resided at 26 
Leo Place, Newark, N. J., and who was 
in the employ of The Prudential for 
several years, died last Friday in the 
aa Branch Hospital, after a lingering 
illness, 





Mellen-Hanmer & Co. of New York 
have paid for more than half a million 
of business in insurance trust accounts 
since its organization three weeks ago. 


LED GUARDIAN AGENTS 
Samuel A. Kirby, agent at Columbia, 
S. C., for the Guardian Life, led all other 
agents of that company in April in the 
contest staged in honor of T. Louis Han- 
sen, vice-president, commemorating his 
thirtieth anniversay with the company. 
The business submitted by Mr. Kirby 
totalled $221,000. Mr. Kirby also led 
in paid for business in April. In March 
he wrote a single policy for $350,000, 

which carried a premium of $10,702. 





John M. Stahl, former president and 
agency director of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Life, who is now with the Detroit 
Life, associated in the agency depart- 
ment, is retaining his interest in various 
farmers’ publications. All his life, Mr. 
Stahl has been interested in agriculture 
and in the men who have made agricul- 
ture successful in the Central Western 
states. Before he entered life insurance 
work, he was president and a directing 
head of several very successful and 
quite well circulated farmers’ magazines. 
In his editorial capacity, he naturally 
became associated with numerous farm- 
ers’ organizations. His capacity as a 
writer on subjects of interest to farm- 
ers is nationally recognized. His par- 
ticular capability as a public speaker 
occasions many calls. His additional and 
most valuable characteristic is his charm- 
ing personality and the ease with which 
he becomes your friend. These quali- 
ties brought him into great prominence 
in political, business and agricultural 
circles. Upon several occasions he was 
conspicuously mentioned for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture. 

* * & 


John A. Cantwell, president of Cant- 
well & Bromley, Inc., prominent local 
agents at Utica, N. Y., died last week. 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


G. S. NOLLEN, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. H. RHODES, President 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





F. F. Brawley, superin- 

Collection tendent of the Middle- 

Book a town, Ohio, branch of 
Gold Mine the Western and South- 
ern Life, says that many 
agents have a gold mine under their 
arm and they do not know it. In the 
company’s publication he says that “how 
often you hear the average agent say, 
“Where does Agent Tom get his ordi- 
nary?” I will say, from under his arm, 
out of that good “old collection book.” 
Mr. Agent did you ever stop to think 
that you are calling on 250 or 350 bread 
winners each week? How many of 
them did you ever meet? Stop and 
think! Do you know that some place 
on your debit, someone will buy a $50,000 
policy before the year 1926 becomes his- 
tory? Will you get it? I say you can 
if you start this week to look for it. 
You do not need to be introduced. That 
good “old collection book” has already 
introduced to you. All you have to do is 
to call around, between 6 and 8 P. M. any 
evening this week. Try it and see. 
* * 
During an agency cam- 
One Dollar paign of the State Mu- 
A tual Life, which was held 
Week Stuff in March, P. L. Bux- 
baum, Sr., who is asso- 
ciated with the New Haven agency, 
wrote six applications, all with binding 
receipts in one day. At an agency din- 
ner which was held on April 12, Mr. 
Buxbaum was called upon to tell how 
he did it. In part he stated: 

“T find that one of the best and con- 
vincing closing arguments that you can 
possibly present to a prospect is the 
“dollar a week” stuff. I mean by that, 
if a premium happens to be around $50 
a year, if you will say to the prospect 
that it is only a matter of depositing one 
dollar with us, it usually strikes home, 
but when you say $50 a year it sounds 
like big money. The simple mention of 
one dollar per week sets the prospect 
thinking and usually lands the case. 

“Another point that helps me in sell- 
ing insurance is the fact that I invari- 
ably say to the prospect, ‘you don’t have 
to worry about going to see our medical 
examiner as he will call on you at your 
own home and at your convenience.’ 
Most people dislike the fact of going 
to a doctor, and it gives them assurance 
and ease of mind to feel that they will 
be examined in their own home.” 

* + ” 


A leading “ordinary” 


Give Him producer of the Western 
a and Southern Life, re- 
Hard Jolt 


cently wrote a large vol- 
ume of business by call- 
ing on all the men on his debit who 
carried insurance. His opening remark 
was something like this: 

“Say! Mr. Tyler, do you know that 


your wife will be lucky if she gets a 
hundred dollars out of that thousand 
dollar policy? What? What’s the mat- 
ter with the policy? Nothing, except 
that the undertaker has a lien of a few 
hundred dollars on it, and there's no 
knowing how much the doctor will take 
out of it, not to mention the other ex- 
penses that are incidental at the time of 
death.” A good punch in the opening 
sentence is the surest road to the dotted 
line. 
* ok 


The Penn Mutual 

Average gives a few hints as 

Family to what the average 

Needs family needs. ‘First, 

a sum of money to 

pay current indebtedness—the monthly 

bills, notes at bank, expenses of last ill- 

ness, etc.—in other words, a clean-up 

fund. If there is a mortgage, that should 
be covered. 

The wife should have a monthly in- 
come sufficient to take care of the fam- 
ily, with comfort, and to keep the chil- 
dren in school—an income for a term of 
years, or for life, depending on circum- 
stances. Parents wish to start their 
children right when they enter the great 
world, and so every effort is made to 
provide a college or technical education. 
Life insurance enables this to be done 
without burden, under the college edu- 
cation plan. 

If means permit, it is desirable to give 
the boy a lift when he begins his busi- 
ness or professional life, and this is done 
by a policy which, if the father previ- 
ously goes, pays him a sum of money at 
maturity. And it is desirable to supply 
a daughter with a monthly income, no 
matter how small, to give her a measure 
of independence in her married life, and 
throughout her entire lifetime if she 
does not marry. An annuity for aged 
parents makes sure that if the son or 
daughter should die, the old folks shall 
not suffer. 

Life insurance meets all of these 
needs, in a practical way. And, except 
for the Annuity policies, if the father 
lives these policies will have a cash value 
in his later years sufficient to supply him 
and his wife with maintenance, in whole 
or in part, when his earning power has 
ceased. 

2) a ce 


One of the most un- 
Agent usual sales careers in 
Cartoonist life insuranec is that of 
Wins at 80 J. M. Lilley of the 
Union Central at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., who at the age of eighty 
still manages to write a lot of business. 
He is a cartoonist and has made that 
count as his letters are usually out 
of the ordinary, winning attention by 
their originality. 








Iadustrial Life Insurance— 
Ordinary Life Policies— 


~The Colonial ‘Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Pa 


and novel features, with High Value - —y -pen comtaining attractive 


lues at Low 








Ars. F. Smith, Vice-President 


Gime. V. Mettleship, 2nd Vice-President 
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| Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 
® 3. espana, President 


Home Ofice——Jersey City, WN. J. 


8. BR. Drown, Secretary 
Mm C. Wise, Treasurer 


SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 


Nine additional industrial corporations 
throughout the country have recently 
adopted the salary allotment insurance 
for the protection of their employees, 
in the Prudential. This type of insur- 
ance apears to be growing in favor. It 
provides that premiums on the protec- 
tion be deducted from the salaries of 
the employees each month. The firms 
who have taken up the new insurance 
are: West Side Sheet Metal Works, 
Scranton, Pa.; Tower Grove Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo.; William P. Carr, Inc., auto 
sales, Troy, N. Y.; Western Dairy and 
Ice Cream Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; M. 
Goodman Clothing Store, La Junta, 
Colo.; Superior State Bank, Superior, 
Wis.; Forward Association, publishers, 
New York; Leonard Oil Co., Columbia, 
Mo., and Atlantic View Barber Shop, 
Stamford, Conn. 





RICHMOND ASSN. MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Richmond 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held in June. Jesse A. Hood, first 
vice-president, is scheduled to be elevat- 
ed to the presidency, succeeding Robert 
B. Augustine. After the June meeting, 
no more meetings of the Association will 
be held until October. 





ON AGENCY TOUR 

A. M. Hopkins, manager of agencies 
of the Philadelphia Life, has been mak- 
ing a tour of the company’s agencies in 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. He recently returned from a 
trip to the agency in the South, report- 
ing splendid progress of the company in 
that territory. 


— 


H. T. HEAD TRIBUTE SUCCESS 
The week of May 3, designated by the 
Western & Southern Life as a tribute 
to H. Thomas Head, tripled the com- 
pany’s biggest industrial increase for 
one week. Division F. led the field, 
averaging more than $7 per man. The 
leading district was also in Division F, 
with St. Louis Central, averaging more 
than $11 per man. The leading agent 
in the company’s entire field was A, 
Walter Wilson, of Cleveland, with a 
total production of $30.44. 





INSURES WHOLE FAMILY 


William Gevers, agent of the Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis, and connected 
with the F. McLane agency, recently 
placed a life insurance policy on every 
member of the family of Christ Eggers, 
prominent citizen of Dickinson, N. D., 
There are twelve members in_ the 
Eggers family, consisting of father and 
mother and ten children. 





OKLAHOMA CHANGE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has taken over the general agency of En- 
glesman & Goldstandt of Oklahoma, which 
has been «perating in that state for fifteen 
years. The change comes about as a re- 
sult of the dissolution of partnership. 





AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ino, 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha, Des Moines 


Denver, 























NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














understand and to construe. 


knowledge of experience. a 
Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


to men and women. 


the times. 


34 Nassau Street 





DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


America’s Oldest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 


Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 
They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 
Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale in 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. Same terms 


Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 


Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 





New York City, New York 
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Huntington Campaign 
Highly Successful 


$340,000 PREMIUMS WRITTEN 





The Spencer Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Led Field, With Pittsburgh and 


Cincinnati Second 





A six weeks’ campaign for new busi- 
ness conducted by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral to celebrate R. W. Huntington’s 
25th anniversary as president of the 
Company, ended with the Company’s 
writing $840,000 in premiums, or 112.1% 
of its allotment. The Company’s regu- 
lar agency life business during April 
showed a large increase over April 1925 
and May business is running 50% ahead 
of a year ago. 

The campaign allotment was by far 
the stiffest the Company has ever as- 
sumed for a similar period and only 
tremendous effort on the part of the 
agency force put it over. At the begin- 
ning of the campaign premium allot- 
ments were assigned to each agency. 
Agencies were encouraged to increase 
their allotments and many did so. Forty- 
six of the Company’s fifty-seven agencies 
made final scores of 100% or better. 


Agency Leaders 


The Clarence Spencer Agency of 
Syracuse led the field with 410.6% of 
its assigned allotment. The Shirley 
Agency of Pittsburgh, and the Nurre 
Agency of Cincinnati scored over 300%. 
Ten others went over 200%, namely: 
Pixler and Pixler Agency, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Intlehouse Agency, Providence, 
R. I.; Lindsay Agency, Puffalo; Hawkins 
Agency, Los Angeles; Pasner Agency, 
Stamford, Ct.; Fiske Agency, San Fran- 
cisco; Bailey Agency, Detroit; Hall 
Agency, Burlington, Vt.; Bredehoft 
Agency, Toledo; and Masden Agency, 
Kansas City. 


Individual Leaders 


An honor roll list of individual agents 
writing over $1,000 in premiums during 
the campaign includes 186. Of these 69 
wrote between $2,000 and $5,000 in in- 
dividual premiums. The following agents 
wrote more than $5,000 in individual pre- 
miums for the six weeks’ period: L. D. 
Rill, Spencer Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., 
$17,004; S. F. Smith, Coffman Agency, 
Cleveland, $12,532; L. K. Ferry, New 
York, $10,713; J. M. Pasner, Stamford, 
Ct., $9,422; A. D. Coe, New York, $9,- 
240; J. L. Hall, Burlington, Vt., $8,104; 
S. B. Lindsay, Buffalo, $7,546; D. A. 
Johnston, Bailey Agency, Detroit, $6,- 
665; F. A. Nurre, Cincinnati, $6,277; J. 
C. Gorton, Hartford, $6,229; G. R. Has- 
senplug, Shaw and Coughlin Agency, 
Wilkes-Barre, 5,699; M. B. Parker, 
Chicago Branch Office, $5,545; W. L. 
Wyatt, Shirley Agency, Pittsburgh, $5,- 
426 ; G. E. Hunt, Fiske Agency, San 
Francisco, $5,031; and F. H. Wells, New 
York, $5,000. 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liveral forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, with premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, ond INDUSTRIAL Policies up to 
$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 





BM a oecadatecss ve deecnsaddeweeesehductitguaces $46,562,667.40 
Liabilities 39,940,092.25 
Capltad Ge GPT s cc ccccctcccanescceccscsceesetcestcesee Coeecccecceces -622,575.1 

Enquremes Ie Ferees ccc cccccccccccceccccccecncescececcccocescccesecocoese 292,834,191.00 
Payments to Tolleyholders...ccccccccccccccccce o53904660650 bnbesonsacos ee 3,392,156.76 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization..........+e.seeesses ecocee 39,176,371.01 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














Springfield, Massachusetts 








Seventy-five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. They conceived an organization that 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 














CONN. GEN. DISABILITY GROUPS 
The following have recently insured 
their employees under group disability 
policies in the Connecticut General: 
Newport Volunteer Fire Dept., New- 
port, Vermont; Haverhill Electric Com- 
pany, (Additional Insurance), Haver- 
hill, Mass,; Rees Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; The Savarins, Inc., Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Restaurant, — Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; The Town of Millbury 
Volunteer Firemen, Millbury, Mass.; 
Village of Brattleboro Fire Department, 
3rattleboro, Vermont; A. H. Geuting 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Volunteer 
Fire Department of Rindge, Rindge, N. 
H.; and the Nichols Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn. 





C. P. Brewer, sales analyst and direc- 
tor of a course in salesmanship and 
psychology offered by the University of 
Virginia in Richmond, was the principal 
speaker at the May luncheon meeting 
of the Richmond Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, 

+ + * 

GET HIM TOO 
In May some doubter will delay, 
But doubt keeps tuning in they say 
And seldom lasts all season long, 
So put conviction in your song— 
Tomorrow is another day— 
And win your doubter yet—in May. 

—Exchange. 





Paid-Up Insurance 


(Continued from page 1) 


that is, he elected to and did receive the 
cash dividend and continued his policy as 
paid-up participating insurance. 

Section 213 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
contains the following : 

(b) The term “gross income” does not 
include the following items, which shall 
be exempt from taxation under this title: 

(2) Amounts received (other than 
amounts paid by reason of the death of 
the insured and interest payments on 
such amounts) under a life insurance, 
endowment, or annuity contract, but if 
such amounts (when added to amounts 
received before the taxable year under 
such contract) exceed the aggregate pre- 
miums on consideration paid (whether or 
not paid during the taxable year) then 
the excess shall be included in gross in- 
come, * * 


Question of Payment 


The taxpayer having exercised the 
first option, actually received the sum of 
11x dollars, and the question is, Did he 
constructively receive the further sum of 
21x dollars which he would have receiv- 
ed if he had exercised the third option? 
It is apparent that the taxpayer could not 
at the same time possess both his insur- 
ance and the 32x dollars, which was pay- 


able only upon the cancellation of the 
policy. The only theory upon which it 
can be held that he constructively re- 
ceived the latter amount is that he, for 
the momentary period he is supposed to 
have been in constructive possession of 
this sum, had constructively surrendered 
his policy, a theory unknown to the law 
of insurance. 

The policy which he now has is the 
same policy he had in the beginning and 
the only difference between its present 
and former status is that no more pre- 
miums are payable thereon. The only 
way by which the taxpayer could have 
acquired the guaranteed reserve was by 
the surrender of his policy and the loss 
of that which for 20 years he had paid to 
acquire. There can be no constructive 
receipt of that which can be acquired 
only by the surrender of valuable rights. 
The guaranteed reserve was not unquali- 
fiedly subject to the demand of the tax- 
payer, nor was it credited to him by the 
company without substantial restrictions, 
and, therefore, was not constructively re- 
ceived by him. 

It does not appear from the corre- 
sponding that the taxpayer actually or 
constructively received, prior to March 
1, 1913, amounts under his policy in ex- 
cess of the aggregate premiums or other 
consideration paid therefor, and it is as- 
sumed for the purpose of this opinion 
that such was not the fact. 

It is therefore the opinion of this of- 
fice that the taxpayer was not in con- 
structive receipt of the guaranteed re- 
serve and that he is taxable for the year 
1925 on this transaction only to the ex- 
tent, if any, that the cash dividend of 
lix dollars received by him plus any 
other amounts received by him on ac- 
count of said policy exceeds the aggre- 
gate premiums or consideration paid for 
said insurance. 





WOMEN’S INS. CONFERENCE 

Miss Alice Lakey, editor of “Insur- 
ance” will conduct a one day “Insurance 
Conference for Women” at the Morton 
Hotel, Atlantic City, on June 1. Miss 
Lakey will giye an address on “Sug- 
gestions for Continued Insurance Work 
for 1926-1927.” This conference will take 
place during the Biennial Convention of 
the Department of the American Home 
Conferences, which opened at Atlantic 
City on May 24 and will close on June 4. 





CONN. GENERAL LIFE GROUPS * 


The following companies have recent- 
ly insured their employees under group 
life policies in the Connecticut General: 
Albert Steiger, Inc., Holyoke, Mass.; 
Yellow Drive-It-Yourself System, New 
York, N. Y.; Crane & McMahon, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Universal Winding 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Rees Mfg. 
Company, (Additional Insurance), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Halltown Paper Board Com- 
pany, Halltown, W. Va.; Philadelphia, 
Apartment Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 























response: 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Gentlemen : 


JUST ONE CASE 


_ One of the helps of The Lincoln National Life is in the form. of 
Service Cards giving the status of policyholders. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 


The service Cards which the Home Office sends out gave me my first application. 
I am very enthusiastic over the prospects in St. Louis. 


Here is a_ typical 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 22, 1926. 


JOHN M. McTEER, JR. 








Lincoln Life Building 











(Cink uP (yam THE W LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 











Fort Wayne, Indiana 


More Than $400,000,000 in Force. 

















Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 
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New Home of 
Ohio State Life 


SIMPLICITY DESIGN RULES 





Structure Is First Unit of Six-Story 
Building To Be Eventually 
Erected 





Simple in design and yet based on 
classical lines of the Greek motifs, the 
new building of the Ohio State Life 
stands as a colossal monument to the 
company which it will house, and to 
which the citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
can point with a feeling of civic pride. 

The building, which is but three 
stories at the present time, is the first 
unit of a structure which will eventually 
reach six stories, and is strictly of fire- 
proof construction. Italian marble pre- 
dominates throughout the entire main 
corridor and the ceiling is in figured 
Greek design, tinted in deep blue, gold 
and red. The second floor is given over 
to the actuarial, health, accident and 
new business departments, the office of 
the secretary and medical officers. 

The main reception room, directors’ 
rooms, and the offices of the president 
and vice president are located on the 
third floor. All of the executive offices 
are situated in such a manner that fu- 
ture extensions will be around them. 

One of the novel features of the build- 
ings is the ventilating system, which is 
known as the Gerdes system, which in- 
troduces fresh air from the outside, 
filters it and distributes it through fan- 
shaped outlets in the ceiling, thus af- 
fording a continuous supply of cool, 
fresh air. 


Luxuriously Furnished 


Durability combined with luxurious- 
ness has been achieved in the furnish- 
ings throughout the offices. The furni- 
ture is of the modified Louis XIV type, 
which gives an appearance of luxury 
combined with efficiency and utility. In 
addition to the complete suites designed 
for each office appropriate to its affairs, 
the directors’ room is designed on the 
senate plan and the appointments make 
the room among the noted tastefully 
decorated and furnished of executive 
compartments. 

The filing system throughout is of 
counter height, which, besides furnish- 
ing filing space, give added efficiency by 
use of the tops for table or counter use. 
The uniformity of height enables super- 
visors of the various departments to 
glance over the entire room and keep 
in touch with the situation of the day. 


Newspapers Pay Tribute 


The “Columbus Dispatch” and “Ohio 
State Journal” each devoted eight pages 
to the opening of the new building. They 
covered every detail of the construc- 
tion, interior finish and furnishings and 
a complete history of the site upon 
which the building now stands. In addi- 
tion to many glowing accounts, they 
published photographs of the officials of 
the company, interior scenes of the vari- 
ous offices and that of the builder. 

In commenting upon the new struc- 
ture the “Columbus Dispatch” states 
that, “standing on one of the most con- 
spicuous corners of Broad street, the 
building represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $350,000 and exemplifies the 
steady and conservative growth of the 
Ohio State Life since its organization 
here in 1906.” 





MOTHER’S DAY DRIVE 
A Mother’s Day application Drive in 
April netted the Southland Life more 
than $400,000 in applications, special ad- 
vertisements, application and _ policy 
jackets being helps to the agents. 





ILLINOIS LIFE’S POSITION 
The Illinois Life does not write non- 
medical or group, and judging by an 
article in the current issue of the com- 
pany’s agency publication, does not in- 
tend doing so. 





G. A. SPENCER’S RECORD 


George A. Spencer, general agent of 
the Security Mutual Life, paid for $667,- 
000 of personal business during the club 
year, and in consequence becomes presi- 
dent of the Top-Notcher’s Club for 1926. 
Mr. Spencer started in the insurance busi- 
ness in August, 1911, as a solicitor for the 
Security Mutual in the Detroit office. 
Four years later he was made manager 
of the Michigan agency, and his success 
has been unprecedented in the history of 
the company. He was president of the 
Top-Notcher’s Club in 1924, 1925 and now 
again in 1926, having led in personal pro- 
duction during those years. His agency 
led all of the agencies of the company for 
eleven years out of thirteen, and held 
second place during the balance of the 
time. 





ST. LOUIS TUBERCULOSIS CENSUS 


The death rate from tuberculosis in St. 
Louis, Mo., has been cut in half in the 
last ten years, according to statistics 
compiled by the Tuberculosis Society of 
that city. It is shown that more men 
die from the disease than women, the 
ratio being 60 to 40. Married women 
from the age of 20 to 30 are more sus- 
ceptible to the disease than single wo- 
men of the same ages, and the single man 
from 30 to 40 is more likely to die of 


tuberculosis than the married man, the 
survey shows. 

The survey of the Society brought out 
the fact that the death rate among ne- 
groes from tuberculosis is four times that 
of whites, in proportion to population, 
and among the negro children from the 
age of 10 to 14 years the death rate is 
seventeen times that of white children. 


PRUDENTIAL MEDALLION 

A memorial medallion of bronze, de- 
signed for the purpose of commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
is being distributed to the 6,000 employes 
in the Newark home office. It is the 
work of C. Peterson, sculptor, and is 
regarded as one of the finest examples 
of this type of art. 


JOHN HANCOCK IN GEORGIA 

The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
entered Georgia, and recently Vice 
President Brock appointed for the com- 
pany, Walter Powell, as general agent, 
with headquarters at Atlanta. 


NEWSPAPERMAN TALKS 
President Knox Magee of the Win- 
nipeg Saturday Post gave a talk on 
life insurance from the business man’s 
point of view in a recent convention of 
the Monarch Life Insurance Company at 
Winnipeg. 








——_ 
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MISS DIXIE LOVE MARRIED 


Miss Dixie Selden Love became the 
bride of Marshall Swain Wells in Rich- 
mond, Va., May 1. She is a daughter 
of Samuel B. Love, Virginia manager 
for the Mutual Life of New York. For 
the past two years she has been attend- 
ing the School of Fine and Applied Arts 
in New York. Mr. Wells is a prominent 
young architect of New York. 








KEEPS UP GOOD WORK 


Arthur C. Reinecke, of the Keane-Pat. 
terson Agency of New York, who in the 
month of March paid for $267,000 of 
business, has managed to bring the total 
business paid for during the months of 
March and April up to half a million 
dollars, his goal. 





STANDING OF ACACIA BRANCHES 


A rather interesting picture is pre- 
sented in the relative standing of 
branches of the Acacia Mutual of Wash- 
ington, in that for net gain in business, 
from January 1 to April 30, 1926, and 
new business placed for the same period, 
the Philadelphia branch stands No. 1, 
For business in force to January 1, 1926, 
and business in force to April 30, 1926, 
the Chicago Loop branch stands first: 
while No. 2 position in each of these 
four columns is occupied by the Wash- 
ington, D. C. branch. 

















Success through Service 





IFE insurance 


coming more 
each year with the 


standards of living. 


as a reason for buying. 


of the life 


Life - 








is a 
service which is be- 
necessary 
in- 
creased costs and higher 
As 
people begin to appreciate 
its value in our economic structure, they 
become more discriminating as to where 
they bestow their patronage. 
which a company renders is rapidly re- 
placing the dollars and cents comparison 


A number of years ago the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company was foresighted 
enough to sense this change in the trend 
insurance business. 
changes in Company plans and policies 
have been inaugurated which were revolu- 
tionary at the time of adoption, but which 
time has proved to be along the right lines. 
Over fifteen years ago, the Company began 
to allow 5% on trust funds. 
time, the average companies had allowed 











In 34th Year 
Assets - - - + + §$ 61,889,485 
Insurance in force - $587,586,508 


made possible 


The service 


sion to our policyholders. 

The remarkable expansion and growth of 
the Missouri State Life has been the result 
of its judicious use of its excess interest 


31%4% to 414% interest. 
The higher interest rate 
changed the status of in- 
come settlements as an in- 
vestment. This Company’s 
high interest earnings from 
a wise investment program 
this very valuable conces- 





earnings, translated into terms of service, 


Many 


Prior to that results of his 


Through its multiple plan of life insurance 
selling, plus liberal underwriting rules and 
prompt service, the Missouri State Life 
offers its Agents an unexcelled opportu- 
nity for success. 


both to its policyholders and to its Agents. 
The Company has been enabled to liberal- 
ize its policy and become a pioneer in many 
dominant ways. 





The Agent multiplies the 
daily work and ated 


multiplies his income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Accident - 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health’ - 


Group 
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Bankruptcy Effect on 
Unmatured Policies 


RIGHTS UNDER LIFE CONTRACTS 





Purpose of Bankruptcy Laws: Exemp- 
tions of Life Insurance Under State 
Law Proceedings 





The following article from the pen 
of Berkeley Cox, attorney at the home 
office of the Aetna Life of Hartford, 
Conn., appeared in a recent number of 
“The Life Aetna-izer”: 

A man may be down but never out— 
provided that he carries insurance pro- 
tection. Nearly everyone can give a 
fair idea of the meaning of bankrupt. 
Perhaps, if we were called on to define 
it, the majority would say that it means 
broke. But that is an incomplete state- 
ment. Many men are broke or insolvent 
without being bankrupt. 

Bankruptcy is a legal procedure by 
which, if a person cannot pay his debts, 
his property is turned over to a trustee 
for his creditors. The trustee converts 
the assets into cash, and after paying 
costs, distributes the balance among the 
creditors. Certain claims may have a 
preferred status, and these must be paid 
first. The rest of the money in the 
trustee’s hands, if any, is then distrib- 
uted to the general creditors in propor- 
tion to their claims. 

The purpose of bankruptcy laws is 
two-fold: to secure an equitable distrib- 
ution of assets among the bankrupt’s 
creditors, instead of allowing one credi- 
tor to be paid in full while the others 
get nothing; and to allow a person who 
has gotten hopelessly in debt to wipe 
out the excess of his debts over his as- 
sets and get a new start. This last pur- 
pose is attained by the debtor’s dis- 
charge in bankruptcy. If he has turned 
over all of his assets to the trustee and 
no fraud is proved against him, he may 
obtain his discharge from the court, 


which means that his creditors cannot 
thereafter collect the unpaid balances of 
their debts from him by legal process 
unless he subsequently obligates himself 
to pay them. 

Congress is given power by the United 
States Constitution to pass bankruptcy 
laws, and all bankruptcy cases are 
handled in the Federal courts. But this 
does not mean that state laws have no 
effect in such cases, for the Federal law 
provides that laws as to priorities and 
exemptions in the state where the bank- 
rupt has resided for six months prior to 
his adjudication shall be given effect in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


Rights under a life insurance policy 
are property. Such rights may belong 
to the insured, to the beneficiary, or to 
an assignee. We will therefore discuss 
the effect of bankruptcy of the insured 
on such rights (1) as to policies in which 
the insured is the life owner, and (2) as 
to policies in which the beneficiary is 
the life owner or which have been as- 
signed. We will also discuss (3) ex- 
emptions of life insurance under state 
laws as they may effect bankruptcy 
proceedings of the insured. In~consid- 
ering all these points it must be borne 
in mind that we are speaking of trans- 
actions in good faith, and if the insured 
bought or transferred insurance with 
the purpose of defrauding his creditors, 
they may be able to take the cash value 
of his policies even though, if it were 


not for the fraud, they could take 
nothing. 
1. Where insured is life owner: The 


first and most important point to be 
fixed in mind by the insurance salesman 
in connection with life insurance and 
bankruptcy is that in no case does the 
bankruptcy of an insured take more 
than the cash value of his policy. If 
the policy is payable to the insured’s 
estate, the cash value on the day he is 
adjudicated a bankrupt, whether payable 
then or on a later anniversary date, is 
an asset which passes to the trustee. 
The same is true of policies payable to 


named beneficiaries, if the insured has 
the right to change the beneficiary, un- 
less the premiums have been paid by 
someone other than the insured or un- 
less exemption can be claimed under a 
state statute. 

But even in those cases where the 
policy is payable to the estate of the 
bankrupt has the right to change the 
beneficiary, the rights of his creditors 
as represented by the trustee, are limited 
to taking the cash value. If the policy 
has no cash value, or if the full cash 
value has previously been lent by the 
company to the insured, he may keep his 
insurance free from the claims of his 
creditors. If no loan has been made on 
the policy, but the loan value is equal 
to the cash value, the bankrupt may 
borrow the full amount, pay it to the 
trustee and keep his insurance Even 
if the insured cannot borrow the full 
cash value on the policy, the beneficiary 
or some other person may be able to pay 
the difference to the trustee, so that the 
policy may be kept in force. 

If the cash value is paid to the trustee, 
the insured’s creditors have no claim 
whatever on the policy proceeds when 
they become payable as a death claim. 
Of course, few men go into bankruptcy; 
many a man in business, however, real- 
izes the ever present possibility of his 
becoming insolvent through any one of 
a number of causes. To such men life 
insurance should have a_ particularly 
strong appeal. If his assets should be 
completely wiped out, then, more than 
ever before, his dependents will need 
life insurance protection. This protec- 
tion may be kept for them, not by any 
evasion of law but by the very terms of 
the law itself, even when all other pro- 
vision for their future has been swept 
away by the flood of claims which en- 
gulf the insured in the troubled seas of 
bankruptcy. This is true in any state, 
since it is fixed by the Federal law, and 
it is true even though the bankrupt may 
have retained control of his policies. 

2. Where beneficiary is life owner 
or policy is assgned: If the policy is 


payable absolutely to a beneficiary other 
than the insured’s estate, and the in- 
sured has reserved no right to change 
the beneficiary, he has no property in- 
terest in the policy and his trustee in 
bankruptcy cannot take the cash value, 
unless the insured has paid the premiums 
with money which equitably belonged to 
his creditors or has in some way been 
guilty of fraud toward them in connec- 
tion with the policy. 


In the case of an absolute assignment 
of a policy, the insured’s property in- 
terest in it is terminated and his credi- 
tors have no right to the cash value. 
But if the assignment is made without 
adequate consideration while the in- 
sured is insolvent it may be set aside 
as a fraud on his creditors. And if it 
is made in payment of a pre-existing 
debt within four months of the insured’s 
bankruptcy, it may be. set aside as an 
unlawful preference to the assignee as 
against the insured’s other creditors, 
even though the cancellation of the debt 
was an adequate consideration. 

If a policy is asigned to a creditor “as 
his interest may appear,” either more 
than four months prior to the bank- 
ruptcy as security for a pre-existing 
debt or as security for a debt contracted 
contemporaneously with the assignment 
at any time_prior to the bankruptcy, the 
assignee has a lien on the policy to the 
extent of the indebtedness. So he has 
the right, as against the other creditors 
of the insured, to the enire cash value 
or to so much of it as will pay his in- 
debtedness in full. In this respect the 
policy is like any other security which 
might be given for a loan 

In case of the debtor’s bankruptcy, 
however, the assignee-creditor may want 
to know whether he can continue the 
policy in force for his own benefit by 
paying the premiums himself, and event- 
ually recover his loan out of the pro- 
ceeds. The other creditors have no 
ground for objection to this procedure, 
as they would not get the cash value 

(Continued on page 15) 








Founded 1867 





UT of the welter of the World War, a bright young man 
came into the Chicago Agency of the Union Central to “find 
himself.” He had only one acquaintance in the great city. He 
was not even sure that he could sell life insurance. 


Upon that single acquaintanceship, plus Union Central train- 
ing, Union Central helps to Agents and Union Central service to 
policyholders, that man has built a business which is booming along 
at the rate of more than a million dollars a year. Out of 260 policy- 
holders on his books, 140 are repeats! 





This is but one example of many we could cite to show that Union Central Insurance, in the 
hands of an intelligent and determined salesman, is the foundation of solid success. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


More Than One Billion, 215 Millions of Business in Force. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How to Make the 
Interview Effective 


VIEWS OF JOSEPH J. DEVNEY 





Importance of Interviews Demand That 
They Be Had Only Under 
Best Conditions 





Whether one writes a hundred thou- 
sand or a million a year, it’s the inter- 
view that counts. That is the one out- 
standing factor which mates for 
production. If the interviews are weak, 
results will be poor in proportion and 
vice versa. 

Every interview should be looked upon 
as a big occasion and a determined effort 
made to have every one of them change 
the situation with the prospect. Other- 
wise it means so much time and energy 
Wasted, said Joseph J. Devney in “The 
Roster” of the Security Mutual Life. 

Since the interview has such an im- 
portant bearing on results and there are 
numerous things which contribute to 
make or mar its effect, it is the purpose 
of this article to consider a few of them. 

Setting for an Interview 

When a picture is hung in an art 
gallery, particular attention is given to 
its position to insure that the light will 
bring out its greatest beauty. The effect 
of even a masterpiece can be lost by an 
improper setting. 

A proper setting is likewise important 
for a sales interview. It is usually diffi- 
cult enough to make sales when condi- 
tions are favorable; since it is more so 
when they are not, an effort should be 
made to get them so immediately after 
sistant such as one of these or a better 
as appears judicious. 

At least three conditions are necessary 
for an ideal setting: (1) There should 
be no third party present, except in case 
that party be already sold on the propo- 
sition and is favorable; (2) the pros- 
pect should be free from interruption; 
(3) both prospect and salesman should 
be seated. 

Sales are made every day where these 
conditions do not obtain, but a greater 
percentage would be made if they did. 

Where these conditions do not exist 
and there is any hope or chance of 
securing them, the salesman should en- 
deavor to gain them, or as many of them 
as possible. 

A bit of strategy or adroitness will 
eften accomplish the result. Here is an 
example: As is well known, it is almost 
ynpossible to make a sale through a 
grating or screen; when one salesman 
found himself confronted with this con- 
dition he asked to be invited inside say- 
ing in a husky voice that he could not 
talk through a screen as he had weak 
huings. 

How to Hold Attention 

An effective means of getting a proper 
setting for an interview and then hold- 
ing the attention is to have something 
which it is necessary for you to lay on a 
man’s des or other flat surface so that 
both you and he can loo at it together. 

This may be a printed or typewritten 
folder outlining some special proposal or 
some feature of life insurance, or it may 
be a blank sheet of paper upon which 
you either figure out a proposition or 
draw a diagram, carefully prepared in 
advance, with the points and arguments 


— 








- Liberal compensation. 
experience. 


Fulton St., New York. 





Opportunity for Live Man 


An old established New York City General Agency for one of 
the best life companies desires to secure the services of a live, 
energetic man to obtain and train agents. 


Applicants give qualifications and 
Address Box 1035, The Eastern Underwriter, 86 








well thought out and logically arranged. 

There is nothing which will gain and 
hold the average man’s attention so 
effectively as something of interest 
which he can see and hear about at the 
same time. 

Since sustained attention is of great 
importance in getting your message 
across, some sort of a mechanical as- 
sistant such as one of these or a better 
one with which you may be familiar 
will be a great help. 

If you can hold a prospect’s attention 
and keep him interested in what you are 
— you have a good chance to sell 
1m 


A Set Canvass 


This brings us to the question as to 
whether or not it is advisable to use a 
set canvass. 

It is well known that some under- 
writers do use a set canvass with splen- 
did success, while many others, equally 
successful, do not. 

Since in this article we are endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the methods on various 
features of selling which fits our indi- 
viduality best, this one is of sufficient 
import to merit careful consideration. 

As a fundamental principle it can be 
stated that the more interesting a sales- 
man can make his talk, the better atten- 
tion and consideration he will get from 
his prospects. For salesmen who are 
especially gifted with fluency, quick wit 
and a strong personality a set canvass 
is not so essential as to the many who 
have not these qualities. They are so 
quick to take in a situation and so ready 
to say and do the telling thing that they 
apparently need little preparation in 
order to make sales. 





And yet these same brilliant chaps 
might terminate a larger percentage of 
interviews with applications if they did 
use a set canvass. 

The great masterpieces of oratory, 
many of which have shaped the des- 
tinies of nations, were almost never ex- 
temporaneous. Even celebrated orators 
like Webster spent a great deal of time 
in preparing their speeches. 

In a recent autobiography, Chauncey 
Depew stated that Roscoe Conlin some- 
times practiced a whole year on some 
particular address which he desired to 
mae especially impressive. He related 
that on one occasion in New York he 
delivered a speech which consumed ten 
newspaper columns word for word as it 
had been written. 


Essentials of a Good Sales Talk 


A sales talk should not be common- 
place and insipid, filled with hackneyed 
phrases and random thoughts. Such a 
talk will almost never make a sale. A 
prospect may occasionally buy a policy 
after such a talk, but it will be because 
he has either been sold previously by 


some other underwriter or has sold 
himself. 
The sort of talks which really make 


sales are well planned and graphically 
presented in an enthusiastic manner. 
They contain pithy sentences which 
make stri‘e home, word pictures which 
make the prospect think; they wake him 
up to a realization of his needs; finally, 
they convince him that the particular 
life insurance program which is pre- 
sented will supply those needs. 

This sort of talk requires, in addition 
to a well worked out plan, a careful 
choice of words, a proper modulation 
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All agency contracts direct with the company 
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of the voice to make the desired impres- 
sion. 

It is rare that a salesman can give 
such a talk extemporaneously. He has 
no large audience to inspire him like 
an orator has. He is dependent upon 
sheer ability to rise to the occasion to 
such a degree as will move his man to 
action. 

An ideal sales talk is not the result of 
sitting down and dashing off a sort of 
lecture. It is the result of a carefully 
wrought out discourse, based upon past 
experience and changed many, many 
times as its use demonstrates that 
improvements can be made 

Russell H. Conwell’s masterful lecture, 
“Acres of Diamonds,’ was delivered 
thousands of times and brought him 
more than a million dollars in fees. If 
you will tase the time and trouble to 
prepare a masterful sales talk, it will pay 
you handsome returns. 


Length of Interview 


How long should an agent talk? 
Some life salesmen contend that, ordin- 
arily, interviews should not last more 
than fifteen minutes, others claim that 
it really requires at least forty minutes 
to get the average sale over. One suc- 
cessful general agency which checked up 
the wor< of its men found that those 
whose interviews averaged the longest 
did the most business. 

It seems to me that the telling factor 
is what is said rather than how much is 
said; that quality rather than quantity 
counts. Edward Everett, who preceded 
Lincoln on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Gettysburg battlefield as a Na- 
tional Cemetery spoke over two hours, 
But almost no one today knows what he 
said. Lincoln’s speech on that occasion 
required but a couple of minutes to 
deliver, yet it will live as long as civiliza- 
tion exists. 

The best way for you to determine 
whether you should make long or short 
interviews the rule is to be guided by 
your own experience. By _ recalling 
numerous interviews which you have 
already had and recording the results, 
and watching those in the near future 
if you do not feel your records are suf- 
ficiently complete to justify making a 
decision, you can conclude how you 
should handle this aspect of your work 
to best advantage. 





WILL SELL BUILDING 


A contract for the sale of the twelve- 
story Title Guarantee Building, located at 
7th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
by the International Life, to the Chest- 
nut Street Realty Company, of St. Louis, 
has been entered into. It is understood 
that the International Life will make a 
fine profit on the turn-over of this prop- 
erty. 


MEET PRUDENTIAL OFFICERS 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential; Franklin D’Olier, vice presi- 
dent; George W. Munsick, vice presi- 
dent; J. P. Mackin, assistant secretary, 
and Edward S. Andrews supervisor of 
field instruction, met its Colorado and 
Utah representatives at the Antlers hotel 
Colorado Springs, May 3, 








WIDE CIRCULATION 
The annual report of the president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life sent to 
policyholders reached §2 foreign coun- 
tries. 








2. Home Office Co-operation. 
3. A Lifetime Connection. 





AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joy comes from: 


1, Having the Thing That Will Sell-—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
You'll get it. 
Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 


Every help to help you sell. 




















Policies backed by one of the very 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


——— 





tt companies in the country, having ample 


capital, oneie A Boge highest standard of reserves. 


Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Copy of Life Policy 
Issued in Year 1721 


SIMILAR TO A FIRE CONTRACT 





Assured Was the Beneficiary With 
Policy Running 12 Months on 
Life of Third Party 





A. C. Hemming, actuary and manager 
of the life department of the London 
Assurance, has presented O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, with a photogra- 
phic reproduction of a life insurance 
policy written in 1721. 

Mr. Hemming states that both the 
London Assurance and the Royal Ex- 
change were established in 1720, and 
soon started to write life insurance and 
have been doing so ever since. The 
policy, which was the twelfth issued by 
the London Assurance, was written for 
£100. It is interesting to note that its 
form is more like that of a fire insurance 
policy, in that the assured is the bene- 
ficiary, while the insurance is on the 
life of a third party, in whom the as- 
sured evidently has an insurable interest. 
The policy is comparatively short, and 
is given here in full: 


By the Governor and Company of the 
London Assurance of Houses and 


Goods From Fire 


“In the Name of God, Amen. Mr. 
Thomas Baldwin of St. Margarets 
Westminster doth take assurafice and 
causeth himself to be assured upon the 
Natural Life of Mr. Nicholas Bourne of 
St. Margarets Westminster for and dur- 
ing the Term and Space of Twelve Cal- 
endar Months, to commence the first 
Day of December next in the Year of 
Our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Twentyone and fully to be com- 
dleat and ended. And it is Declared, 
that this Assurance is made to and for 
the Use, Benefit, and Security of the 
said Thomas Baldwin his Executors, Ad- 
ministrators, and Assigns, in Case of the 
Death of the said Nicholas Bourne 
within the Time aforesaid, which the 
above Governor and Company do allow 
to be good and sufficient Ground and 
Inducement for the making this Assur- 
ance, and do agree that the Life of him, 
the said Nicholas Bourne is and shall be 
rated and valued at ye Sum Assured 
without any farther Account to be given 
to them for the same: The said Gov- 
ernor and Company therefore, for and in 
Consideration of Five Guineas per Cent. 
to them paid, do assure, assume, and 
promise, that he, the said Nicholas 
Bourne, shall, by the Permission of Al- 
mighty God, live, and continue in this 
Naturai Life, for and during the said 
Term and Space of Twelve Calendar 
Months, to commence as aforesaid. 

“Or, in Default thereof, that is to say, 
In case he the said Nicholas Bourne 
shall in or during the said Time, and be- 
fore the full End and Expiration thereof, 
happen to dye or decease out of this 
Norld by any Ways or Means whatso- 
ever, That then the abovesaid Governor 
and Company will well and truly satisfy, 
content, and pay unto the said Thomas 
Baldwin, his Executors, Administrators, 
or Assigns, the Sum or Sums of Money 
by him Assured, and here underwritten, 
without any Allowance, Deduction or 
Abatement whatsoever, to be made out 
of the same, or any Part thereof, and 
without questioning why or wherefore 
this Assurance was or is made, and 
without any’ manner of Dispute, Plea, 
Pretence, or Allegation whatsoever, in 
Law or Equity, to the contrary. 

“Hereby promising and binding them- 
selves and their Successors to the As- 
sured his Executors, Administrators, 
and Assigns, for the true Performance 
of the Premisses, confessing themselves 
paid the Consideration due unto them 
for this Assurance by the Assured. Pro- 
vided Always, And it is hereby declared 
to be the true Intent and Meaning of 
this Assurance, and this Policy is ac- 
cepted by the said Thomas Baldwin 


upon Condition that the same shall be 
utterly void and of no Effect, in case the 
said Nicholas Bourne shall voluntarily 
go to Sea, or into the Wars, by Sea or 
Land, without License first had or ob- 
tained for his so doing, in Writing, under 
the Seal of the said Governor and Com- 
pany. 

“Any Thing in these Presents to the 
contrary hereof in any wise notwith- 
standing.. 

“In Witness whereof the said Gov- 
ernor and Company have caused their 
Common Seal to be hereunto affixed, 
and the Sum or Sums by them assured, 
to be here under-written, at their Office 
in London, This Twenty fifth Day of 
November in the Eighth year of the 
Reign of Our Sovereign Lord George 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Kind, Defender of 
the Faith, etc. Annoqg. Domini One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Twenty- 
one. 


“£100. The said Governour & Com- 
pany are content with this assurance 
for One Hundred Pounds prem. rec'd. 

“WITNESS 
“I, W. WILSON ‘SECY.” 





HUFF LIFE LEADERS’ CLUB 


The Life Leaders’ Club of the Perez 
F. Huff general agency, life department 
of the Travelers in New York, has wid- 
ened the scope of its Monday morning 
meetings, embracing talks reviewing the 
general business situation in its relation 
to life insurance. A special department 
has been formed which will give atten- 
tion to research work on this subject 
with the idea to serve the public, as well 
as equipping the life insurance salesmen 
with knowledge to aid in programming 
insurance requirements. 
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The retroactive principle of the 
Mutual Benefit, whereby new bene- 
fits and added privileges so far as 
possible are extended to all policy- 
holders, has made even the oldest 
Mutual Benefit policy in essential 
particulars just as liberal as current 
policy contracts. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
Organized 1845 























PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 





Bankruptcy Effect On 
Unmatured Policies 


(Continued from page 13) 


anyway. Sc it may be said with reason- 
able certainty that if the bankrupt deb- 
tor consents, the creditor to whom the 
policy has been assigned as_ security 
may continue it in force and collect his 
loan and the premiums paid by him from 
the proceeds. Whether he can do this 
without the debtor’s consent is doubtful, 
but there is some legal authority to in- 
dicate that he can. 

What has been said as to policies as- 
signed as security for loans would be 
true also as to policies originally taken 
out for that purpose in which the credi- 
tor is named as. beneficiary. In the lat- 
ter situation, if the creditor has paid 
the premiums from the begining and is 
the life owner, there can be little doubt 
of his right to continue the policy in 
force if he so desires, the moral obliga- 
tion of the debtor to pay the debt even 
after bankruptcy giving the creditor a 
sufficient insurable interest in the deb- 
tor’s life. 

3. It is impossible in a brief article 
to discuss the laws of the different 
states exempting life insurance policies 
or proceeds from claims of the insured’s 
creditors. Most of the states have such 
laws and their provisions vary greatly. 
Generally the exemptions are limited to 
policies payable to the insured’s wife or 
children and are also limited as to the 
amount of insurance which may be car- 
ried free from claims of creditors. The 
important point to be noted here is that 
such exemption laws are recognized by 
the Federal courts in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. The home office will furnish 
information as to the exemption law of 
any particular state if requested by a 
general agent. 

These exemptions should not be con- 
fused with those provided under the 
company’s trust agreements, which ex- 
empt the proceeds of policies from the 
claims of the beneficiary’s creditors. 
The exemptions here considered are 
from the claims of the insured’s credi- 
tors, and do not depend upon any pro- 
vision in the policy. 
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Your Prospect’s Future 
Is The Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. Sell this contract: 


Bi DOREY GH iis ob heck Hee cd Se etRhsadueneee $ 5,000 
BU GERNIIIIEE GINNING ico vis vi con ececacaccaes maatae’ 10,000 
Costaies accidental GenQieivic inicics leccéccdccccucnacsenes 15,000 
Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
(Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income. Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 
Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
INQUIRE 











Concord, New Hampshire 

















<A Profitable Partnership 


exists between this Company and its agents. The Head 
Office furnishes a lead service which permits agents to 
interview prospects Known to be interested. A steady, 
healthy growth in the company’s business is reflected in 
the increased earnings of its agents. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost cotnpaAny operating in forty 
states. Full level net premium regerve basis. Over Three 


Hundred Million insurance in force--and growing rapidly. 
cA few agency openings for the right men 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President PHILADELPHIA 
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COMPANIES AND AGENTS 
That a closer spirit of cooperation and 
harmony between fire insurance com 
developed is 


The 


relationships has 


panies and agents has 


widely in evidence these days. 
move toward 
culminated for the moment in the agree- 


ment by representatives of the agents 


closer 


and companies to respect certain prin- 
ciples of insurance, and at gatherings of 
imsurance men the agreement and what 
it means are being heralded with much 
enthusiasm. 

This week there are agents’ conven- 
tions in New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania and at both meetings the subject 
of company relations plays a prominent 
role in the program. The agents do not 
regard the meeting of minds between 
themselves and the companies as a well- 
deserved victory wrested by force from 
perpetual opponents, but as a big step 
forward in the evolution of fire insur- 
ance gained by willing concessions on 
both sides. 

It is pleasing to insurance in general 
that the companies and their agents have 
come closer to viewing common prob- 
lems from the same angle. Both parties 
deserve well-merited compliments for 
coming forward with past grievances 
cast aside, determined to establish har- 
mony and agree on practices which are 
not wholly for the profit of one faction 
or another but which should bring much 
needed improvement to fire insurance as 
a whole. 





A CRITIC OF INVESTMENT 
PRACTICES 


A suggestion that insurance companies 
should put more of their invested funds 
in the common stock of industrial cor- 
porations, seems, on the face of it, de- 
cidedly radical advice and a departure 
from those accepted principles of invest- 
ing reserve funds that have been looked 
upon as the permanent yard stick of 
safety. Yet such a suggestion has come 
from H. A. Fortington, secretary of the 
Joint Finance Committee of the Royal 
group of companies, who criticises the 
investment practices of casualty com- 


panies. Life insurance companies are of 
course, prohibited by the New York In- 


surance Laws from investing in any 
stocks whatever. 
Analysis shows, according to Mr. 


Fortington, that one-third of the assets 
of fifteen leading casualty companies are 
invested in Federal government securi- 
ties and less than three per cent. in in- 
dustrial bonds. The sacrifice of income 
resulting from the large proportion in 
Government criticised by 
Mr. Fortington and it was in connection 
with finding an outlet for such funds 
that he predicted that the companies 
would turn to common stocks of indus- 
The field of good 


securities is 


trial corporations. 


“railroad bonds is more or less preempted 


by life insurance companies and banking 
institutions. 

There is a growing body of opinion in 
the investment world which holds that 
common stocks deserve a place in any 
investment list. Only such corporations 
would be selected, naturally, as have had 
a long and uninterrupted dividend rec- 
ord with such a wide margain of safety 
between dividends and earnings that 
there could be no question about the se- 
curity of the principal. Recently an ex- 
tensive study was made by an invest- 
ment authority of the net return over a 
period of years of dividend paying com- 
mon stocks as compared with high grade 
In the majority of instances there 
proved to be an advantage with the 
common stocks both as to net return 


bonds. 


and capital increase. 

Common stocks of the investment class 
are no novelty at the present time. There 
is a long list of such securities that are 
too “rich” for any but investment funds. 
No better examples could be cited than 
the shares of insurance companies. Some 
of the leading companies’ shares are sell- 
ing so high that the return is less than 
Obviously the pur- 
chaser of such stocks figures in his cal- 
culation a future increase in price to com- 
pensate him. There is a good demand for 
these stocks because the history of the 


the yield on bonds. 


business shows a progressive develop- 
ment, being 
function with constantly growing equi- 


itself a  semi-investment 
ties back of the company’s securities. 

Mr. Fortington made another interest- 
ing observation. 

“IT would not be surprised,” he said, 
“to see a swing toward centralization of 
investments, companies investing their 
combined finances in specialized fashion 
with an eye to greater income.” 





DECISION ON LIQUOR BONDS 


The United States Supreme Court de- 
cided this week that the U. S. Govern- 
ment can recover only for actual dam- 
ages sustained by it, under Form 738 
liquor permit bonds, which the surety 
companies have been issuing during the 
last nine years. The decision was handed 
down in a case from Pennsylvania 
brought against John E. Zerbey and the 
National Surety under one of these 
bonds. 





BUFFALO APPOINTMENT 


W. L. Lowe, formerly auditor and ad- 
juster of the Fidelity & Deposit, at De- 
troit, has been made assistant manager 
of the company’s branch at Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding Robert Cushman, resigned. 





Frederick Ackerman, general agent, 
and for many years executive special 
agent of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh, on the 3lst of May, will have 
completed twenty-two years of service 
with that company. 














The Human Side of Insurance| 








Samuel Karsch, managing director of the Samuel Karsch Agency for the 
Equitable Life, has made an unusually good showing since he opened the present 





office at 110 William Street, New 
York City, a little less than g 
year ago. Mr. Karsch and the 
members of his staff recently 
distinguished themselves by win- 
ning the silver cup, offered by 
the Board of Managers of the 
New York District of the Equit- 
able Society for the agency 
showing the best results for 
the ten days of the President 
Day campaign. Manager W. J, 
Dunsmore, chairman of the Con- 
test Committee, announced re- 
cently that the trophy had been 
won by the Samuel Karsch 
Agency, thirty members of that 
organization having produced 370 
completed cases. The cup was 
presented to Mr. Karsch at a 
luncheon of the Board of Man- 
agers which took place at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. Karsch 
has been connected with the 
Equitable Life since December, 
1921, at which time he joined the 
general agency of the late 
Jerome Edwards. At the present 
time his agency is doing busi- 


ness at the rate of about $10,000,000 a year, which is no mean accomplishment for 


an ganization less than a year old. 
of his staff. 


Mr. Karsch is justly proud of the members 


* * * 


Harold T. Wade, agent of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, connected 
with the Fred S. Fern agency at 1440 





Broadway, New York, boosted him- 
self into the Equitable Society hall 
of fame by the production of more 
than $520,000 of business during his 
first year with the Society. 

Just one year ago, to be exact, 
on May 1, 1925, Mr. Wade joined 
the Fern agency. During his ini- 
tial year he paid for $520,750 with 
premiums of $18,671.75. He started 
with the agency by undergoing a 
thorough training in the Equitable 
Society’s New York school, to 
which was supplemented the ap- 
plication of his previous business 
experience. He practiced fitting the 
policy in each instance to the case 
in hand, and soon became expert in 
satisfying the insurance needs of 
his prospects. He has shown con- 
siderable diversification by _plac- 
ing policies on the following plans: 
Guaranteed investment, retirement 
annuity, income bond, group, edu- 
cational, corporate, ordinary life, 
20-year endowment and convert- 
ible. 

It is predicted by Mr. Wade's 
manager that he will go beyond 
the $750,000 mark during the cur- 
rent year and may reach the Equit- 
able Society’s Million Dollar Corps. 








Frank W. Bland, former associate 
manager of “The National Underwriter,” 
has been appointed manager of the 
southern Ohio field for the Continental 
Life of Wilmington, Del., with head- 
quarters in the Provident Bank Builing, 
Cincinnati. Mr. Bland has been associ- 
ated with “The National Underwriter” 
for a number of years and has been one 
of the most successful men connected 
with the business department of that 
publication. Through contacts estab- 
lished while there he has gained a fine 
knowledge of life insurance practices 
and of agency methods. He is an in- 
defatigable worker and should prove a 
most valuable addition to the Continen- 
tal Life production force. Mr. Bland 
will carry with him to his work the 
best wishes of hosts of friends through- 
out the ranks of insurance. 


*x* * 


Samuel Deutschberger, in charge of 
the rating bureau division of the New 
York Insurance Department, continues 
imperturbably the pursuit of his routine 
despite the fact that no less than ten 


civic bodies in the neighborhood of 
Jamaica, Long Island, are sending in 
complaints about fire insurance rates in 
Queens. The Long Island chambers of 
commerce and similar bodies which are 
anxious to have the Suburban Fire In- 
surance Exchange reduce rates are hot 
under the collar. The other side of the 
question is that there has been a lot of 
mass production in Queens to relieve 
housing demands and that construction 
is not always as satisfactory from the 
fire insurance engineering standpoint as 
it should be. A collectiqn of chambers 
of commerce can raise almost as much 
rumpus as a crowd of women’s clubs. 
They want what they want when they 
want it and don’t like “No” for an 
answer. Hence, Mr. Deutschberger 1s 
having his troubles trying to be fair all 
around and not be stampeded. 
* ok Ok 

Lee A. Phillips, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life and president of 4 
new casualty company on the coast, was 
in Havana on May 18, on_ his way 
through the Panama Canal from New 
York to Los Angeles. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Beach Comments on 
Current Problems 


REPORT TO N. Y. ASSOCIATION 





Retiring President Devotes Talk to Ob- 
servations Gained During Six 
Years as an Executive 





President Eugene A. Beach of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, in making his report Tuesday 
morning at the annual convention of 
the association at *he Hotel Syracuse, 
N. Y., went at length into some of 
the most pressing problems facing in- 
surance agents today. He praised 
the agreement between the National 
Board and agents on certain principles, 
and touched on commissions, an agent’s 
and broker’s qualification law, agents’ 
organizations, and the need for selling 
the worthiness of insurance to the gen- 
eral public. Mr. Beach has been pres- 
ident for two years and an officer of 
the Association for six years, so his ob- 
servations are based on years of intimate 
contact with current conditions. 

In dealing with present day affairs, 
Mr. Beach said in part: 

“One of the most constructive pieces 
of work which has been accomplished in 
recent years by the organized agents 
was the signing of the agreement on 
April 30th, by representatives of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. This agreement, about which 
you will hear more later in the Con- 
vention, relates to the matter of bank 
agencies, not taken policies, and credit 
extensions. Insurance executives and 
insurance agents are pretty much 
agreed that it is a long stride forward 
towards cooperation by the companies 
and agents on matters which are of 
vital interest to both. The insurance 
press has universally commented favor- 
ably upon the accomplishment. 

“If the agreement should be ratified 
by the companies of the National Board 
and accepted by the State Associations, 
it should create a better feeling and go 
a long way towards eliminating future 
friction. Not alone does it mean much 
as related to the questions covered by 
the agrecment, but if accepted and kept 
by both parties, it will prove that differ- 
ences between companies and agents can 
be adjusted by conference and concilia- 
tion, cardinal principles of our Associa- 
tion. In the future, when other differ- 
ences arise, the method of adjusting 
the same will be open through a plan 
which has already proven workable, and 
by which results have been obtained. 
If successful, future controveries can 
be adjusted by the same method and in 
the same spirit of friendly cooperation. 


Commissions in Minds of Agents 


“The problem of commissions just 
now 1s uppermost in the minds of many 
agents. The companies have raised a 
committee composed of both union and 
non-union executives to exhaustively 
study the problem. Rumors are afloat 
to the effect that an agreement is near. 
This will include nearly if not all of 
the companies. Whether this is true or 
not, it is to be hoped, in view of the 
agreement above referred to, that the 
conference committee of the Agents’ 
Association will be given an opportunity 
to join in the discussion and offer their 
advice towards solution. If such a 
course jis followed, there is little doubt 
but that just as large a percentage of 
the agents will show their acceptance 
and their willingness to abide by the 
results of the conference as agreed to 
y their representatives as there will 
€ companies who will stamp with ap- 
Proval the work of their conference 
committee, 


“We are still hoping for an adequate 


and efficient agent’s and broker’s qual- 
ification law. The ignorant and un- 
qualified agent is still with us, and his 
number seems to be increasing with 
frightful rapidity. He is a costly ad- 
junct to the business and yet he con- 
tinues to flourish. That his class is 
viewed with disfavor by supervising of- 
ficials is evidenced by a statement re- 
cently made by the California Insurance 
commissioner who said, “I think there 
is no doubt but that our state-wide loss 
ration would show a marked improve- ° 
ment if every policy was written by a 
man living up to the requirements of 
our agent’s qualification law.  Illegit- 
imate insurance is largely the product 
of the illegitimate agent, not so much 
through collusion, as through downright 
ignorance and neglect of his obligations 
as a representative of an insurance com- 
pany.” Massachusetts has recently en- 
acted a qualification law. The results 
in this neighboring state will be watched 
with interest. This association. should 
bend every effort towards the enact- 
ment of such legislation in New York. 


Raps Multiple Agencies 


“One important factor, in eliminating 
unfit agents, would be the doing away 
with multiple agencies. Outside of pos- 
sibly two cities in New York State, there 
is no need for a company to grant 
authority to more than one agent in a 
community, and that includes underwrit- 
ers. The adoption of such a policy 
might create a little disturbance at first, 
but when finally adjusted, I do not be- 
lieve a single company would suffer 
in premium income, nor would there be 
a single agent who would find the un- 
derwriting facilities of his office cur- 
tailed. At the same time, it would lead 
to a marked reduction in agency ex- 
pense accounts and in acquisition costs 
to the companies. 


“One lesson has been taught us this 
year which I trust we will not soon 
forget. That is the wisdom of the in- 
surance agent in taking a lively inter- 
est in the affairs of all civic organiza- 
tions. I have always believed and my 
belief has been strengthened by the 
events of the past twelve months that 
insurance men should take an active 
part in all civic bodies, such as Cham- 
bers of Commerce, business men’s or- 
ganizations, automobile clubs and _ all 
similar organizations. True, it takes 
time and it cost money, but you should 
do it for several reasons. 

“First, from a feeling of civic pride; 
2nd, such organizations are frequently 
the most fertile ground for those who 
would profit from such to put across 
socialistic and co-operation insurance 
schemes. Most men are fair and open 
minded, but they are easily led through 
ignorance or because they will follow 
the path of least resistance. But when 
the fallacies and the pitfalls surround- 
ing such propositions are shown, they 
are ready to co-operate along sound 
lines and ethical business methods. 
When compared to the results directly 
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and indirectly attained, from the sup- 
port of civic bodies, you will find the 
cost in time and money is negligible. 


Suggest Service Bureau 


“The incoming administration of this 
Association should give consideration to 
the matter of a Service Bureau or Com- 
mittee for its members. Each year under- 
writing is becoming more complex and 
lines more diversified. Coverages are 
changing, competition with non-agency 
companies, mutuals, state fund and other 
forms of insurance is becoming more 
keen. 

“With these new demands new prob- 
lems in selling insurance are constantly 
being presented to the agent. No longer 
is he just a salesman in the strict inter- 
pretation of that word. He must be a 
counsellor and an expert in all insur- 
ance matters. But it is well nigh a 
physical and mental impossibility for 
him to know all there is to be known 
about every form of insurance there is 
to be sold. Of course there are many 
large agencies in the cities who have a 
sufficient volume of business to divide 
their work among experts for the various 
lines. But the average agency cannot 
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CAPITAL . ._. 
| PREMIUM RESERVE ... 

OTHER LIABILITIES... 

NET SURPLUS Pe eae 
TOTAL ASSETS... 














Statement December 31, 1925 
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$1,000,000.00 
610,292.51 
135,010.00 
1,251,747.80 
2,997,050.31 


7 . . . . 











do this, and there should be some source 
to which such agents could turn for the 
information desired, and either receive 
it, or be advised just how and where 
it may be obtained. Just how this could 
be accomplished, I admit, is not clear 
in my mind, but I believe some plan 
could be devised whereby real service 
could be rendered to the agent who is 
a member. At the same time it would 
be an asset to the Association, as it 
would bring into our membership agents 
who would desire such service.” 





RULING HITS N. Y. COMPANIES 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has notified its members about 
a recent ruling by Commissioner G. W. 
Wells, Jr., of Minnesota, to the effect 
that the board of directors of each in- 
surance company incorporated in New 
Yor«, before being admitted to Minne- 
sota, must adopt resolutions declaring 
that the company will not invest in any 
classes of securities in which Minnesota 
companies are not permitted to invest 
by the laws of that state. It is said here 
that the Minnesota laws do not permit 
investments in stock of industrial cor- 
porations. The move is viewed as a 
retaliatory step taken because New York 
State requires outside companies not to 
exercise charter rights broader than 
those which would have been granted 
had the companies been incorporated 
in New York. 





ADVERTISING CLUB ELECTION 
At the annual meeting of the Hartford 
Advertising Club, which was held last 
week, the following officers were elected: 
President, Howard N. Porter, sales 
manager of the States Co.; vice presir 
dents, Edwin Adams, advertising man- 
ager of the “Financial Digest” and A, 
W. Spaulding of the Hartford Fire; 
secretary, Elizabeth Plunkett, of the 
Travelers; assistant secretary, Laura A. 
Wohllebe of the Hartford Fire and J. 
Herbert Finlay, treasurer, 
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Analyzes Agency 
Costs in New York 


AVERAGE EXPENSE RATIO 53% 





Forty Agencies in This State Submit 
Itemized Reports Showing Dis- 
tribution of Expenses 





Agency costs were brought to light in 
a report submitted by Gilbert T. Amsden 
of Rochester on Tuesday afternoon at 
the annual convention at Syracuse of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents. Mr. Amsden made public the 
results of the recent questionnaires sent 
to local agents in New York State ask- 
ing them to itemize expenses with a 
view to justifying present scales of com- 
missions. In his report Mr. Amsden said 
in part: 

“We reecived questionnaires completed 
from 40 offices, divided as follows: 2 
from Buffalo, 2 from Syracuse, 7 from 
Rochester, 12 from offices with a volume 
of $50,000 or over and 17 from offices 
with a volume under $50,000. 

For your immediate information the 
percentage of total expense to total net 
premiums is as follows: 


Average High Low 
EN Sabusbinesenese ea 07 08 .06 
SOIL 083 10 056 
NSS eae 123 18 079 
Under $50,000........... 113 25 .03 
NS eee 106 117 095 


The percentage of total expense to total net 
commission income: 





Average High Low 
ED <nuhavbsd eevvabede 47 
ENE | stnscrcemsees 476 535 .37 
Syracuse ..... oon wee 636 495 
SS er 579 78 393 
Under $50,000.. 93 22 


The above figures are not to be con- 
sidered dependable as very few offices 
keep their records at all alike, and it is 
evident that some offices have included 
owners’ or officers’ salaries which should 
not be included to give a correct re- 
port. 

I feel that the subject is one of great 
importance. We agents should clean our 


own houses and be ready to show that 
we can justify our commissions and that 
the service charge we retain is earned 
and not an excess charge to ouf cus- 
tomers. However, -the figures are in- 
teresting as far as they go. Buffalo can- 
not be considered, having received only 
two sheets, but Rochester shows an 
average of total expenses to total pre- 
mium income of 8.3% which is lower 
than from offices of incomes over $50,000 
apd under $50,000, which averages 11.9%. 


Can Expense Be Justified? 


Now comes the important question. 
Can we justify our expense before the 
public and insurance commissions? This 
subject is surely coming forward in the 
near future. Will we handle it indivi- 
dually or through our association? You 
will realize the value of association 
membership if you will only interest 
yourself in your associates and associa- 
tion. You cannot live alone. When your 
association officers request help or in- 
formation and only 40 offices reply I do 
not believe that our association has been 
sold to you, yet other trades have their 
associations and value their membership 
therein by paying large dues and by their 
work and assistance. In the 40 reports 
the highest association expense is 2% 
and lowest % of 1% and most of them 
leaving it out altogether. I certainly 
want to know my association cost—Do 
you? 

Before closing my subject, I desire to 
give you a few figures to think about— 
they would be more interesting if we had 
more replies to compare, but take what 
we have. 





Sal Adver- Auto Bad 

aries Rent tising Exp. Debts 

eS Perry 51 .093 029.08 09 
Rochester ...... .454 118 048 071 .03 
Syracuse .d.... .425 074 059 056 .009 
Over $50,000..... .418 .088 .06 -06 032 
Under $50,000... .398 101 058 058 038 
Take an office doing a volume of 


$200,000 net premiums which would be 
the average in Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo, whose average total expense to 
net premiums is, 8.6% and whose aver- 
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COMPANY-AGENTS’ REPORT 





Frank L. Gardner Speaks Highly of 
Improved Relations Between the 
Fire Companies and Agents 
Frank L. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and former president 
of the New York Association, spoke in 
high terms of the agreement between 
the National Board and the agents in a 
talk made Tuesday at Syracuse before 
the annual meeting of the New York 
Association. On this important accom- 

plishment Mr. Gardner said: 

“The distinctive milestone of this past 
year has been the conference between 
the Conference Committee of the Na- 








age commission might be 18%. The total 
expense should be $17,200 and profits 
should be $18,800.00. Are yours more or 
less? 

I would recommend that a Commit- 
tee of three (3) be appointed by our 
president to prepare a form of ques- 
tionnaire that will obtain better results, 
that will give our members a standard 
form to work on and have all forms re- 
turned by October 1lst—the Committee 
to report results and suggestions to help 
our offices conduct this business under 
“Better Business Methods.” 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Conference Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
not to take up some special case or 
trouble, but to talk over common prob- 
lems, the solution of which would ben- 
efit the business as a whole. Both Com- 
mittees had certain changes in mind and 
that a conference agreement was ar- 
rived at that embodied practically the 
suggestions made by each group with 
only minor changes, shows the bread 
minded and fair attitude upon which 
this Conference was based. This agree- 
ment was referred to the Executive 
Committee of both Associations and for- 
mally approved by them. 

“The agents’ organization is now ask- 
ing individual companies as to whether 
this agreement represents their views 
in order that these companies may be 
included by the agents in their co-oper- 
ating list. 

“This has opened up an entirely new 
work for our organization. 

“Conferences between the companies 
and agents, having for their purpose 
better understanding and prevention of 
trouble, rather than going their own 
ways without regard for the other fel- 
low until some trouble arises and then 
through the strife and feeling which 
such trouble always brings about, en- 
gendering bitterness not only harmful 
to the individual effected, but to the 
standing of the insurance business with 
the public as a whole. 
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Neal President 

John SS and Treas. 
es aon re eminent 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
af Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 19% 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


other liabilities... 8,536,871.80 
Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 


Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 








A. H. Hassinger, 
Welle T. Bassett, 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 


Assets ........$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 











Neal Sassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Sohn A, Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, 

Wells T. Bassett, 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 

Statemert January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 


ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities | 2,575,127.95 


Net Surplus.... 1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














H. M. nog President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Reacher 
Wells T. Bassett, 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... . 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ 
$1,501,427.56 
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Make them competition -proof ! 


ERE’S a fact that must be faced 

sooner or later: Every unsprin- 
klered risk will eventually be written by 
the agent or broker who offers to have 
sprinkler equipment financed out of sav- 
ings in premiums. 


There’s only one way to shut the door 
against this competition. That is the 
proposition that live agents are using 
to keep their lines permanent and safe- 
guard expirations against competition. 


Be the first to make the offer. Tell 
every owner of unsprinklered property 
that he can probably have sprinkler 
equipment installed without his put- 
ting up a cent. Show him how the 
whole cost can be taken care of in five or 
six years by annual payments represent- 
ing the difference between his present 
premiums and the sprinklered rate. 


Tell him, moreover, that you can 
bring him the services of the company 
with the longest experience in financing 
and instailing sprinkler equipment. 
That is Grinnell Company. 


Grinnell will assume absolute respon- 
sibility for the entire undertaking. Its 
financial prestige is unchallenged. And 
Grinnell Sprinkler Systems are known 
the world over for their unrivalled eff- 
ciency and dependability. ‘There is no 
stronger guarantee of absolute satisfac- 
tion than having Grinnell Company 
handle sprinkler installations. 


And by definitely proving your will- 
ingness to serve your client unselfishly, 
you will. clear the way to make up 
your reductions in fire premiums on 
other lines. No one but you will be in 
so strong a position to sell Liability, 
Use and Occupancy and allied lines. 














Important Facts for Agents to consider 


1. Grinnell Company is not 
affiliated in any way, with 
any insurance office. Local 
agents may, therefore, freely 
come to us with any case 
and be sure that our co- 
operation will help them 
hold their lines intact. 


| 2. Grinnell service in engi- 
neering and installation is 
national, so that localagents 
get close personal contact 





with our representatives in 


all principal cities. 


3. The reputation of The 
Grinnell System is unques- 
tioned. Local agents may, 
therefore, urge sprinkler in- 
stallation in the knowledge 
that performancewill match 
their promises. 


4. Grinnell handles the 
whole undertaking—financ- 
ing, estimating, engineering 
and installation. 





Cut this out and mail at once 


“The Local Agent and Automatic Sprinklers’ 


A complete, authoritative booklet sent free on request. 


Name 


Do eee 


Grinnell Co., Inc., 253 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 





~GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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New York Agents 
Meet At Syracuse 


ee 


300 ARE REGISTERED 


Gather to Hear Latest Reports on Whole- 
sale Automobile Insurance and 
Other Current Problems 


OVER 





Syracuse, N. Y., May 25.—An unusually 
large number of members of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
attended the opening sessions of the an- 
nual convention here today at the Hotel 
Syracuse, attracted by the promise of 
late reports on wholesale automobile in- 
surance and other current problems. 
Over three hundred agents and guests 
registered today. 

The talks by Thomas C. Moffatt, past 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, on whole automobile 
insurance plans, and by President Eu- 
gene A. Beach of the New York Asso- 
ciation on the defeat of the insurance 
scheme of the New York Automobile As- 
sociation, featured today’s session. Mr. 
Moffatt said an early solution of the 
wholesale coverage plan was expected, 
but would give no further details. The 
talks of both men have been published 
previously in THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER. 


Resolution on “Not Taken” Evil 


After Frank L. Gardner had made his 
report on the National Board—National 
Association agreement, published in an- 
other column, Gilbert T. Amsden of Ro- 
chester presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the resolu- 
tions committee: 


Resolution of Support 


“3 New York Association of Insurance 
Pt congratulates and commends the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters upon. the 
recent agreement dea ing with “not-taken poli- 
cies, payment of bal , bank ag . and 
resistance to government encroachment in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

“Especially do we thank the officers of the 
National Association, whose untiring effort 
brought about the conference which resulted in 
this remarkable document. 

“Because ‘not taken’ policies cause waste of 
company and agency time and money, agents 
should, in justice to themselves and their prin- 
cipal, observe the practice set forth in the 
agr t. Simil reasoning and conclusions 
apply to the practice of paying company bal- 

S. 

“The formal recognition by company execu- 
tives that it is detrimental to the best interests 
of the insurance business further to extend bank 
agencies, will be of great advantage in main- 
taining company representation outside of finan- 
cial institutions and preventing their appoint- 
ment as company representatives. 

“Government encroachment in private enter- 
prise is not to be justified by anyone for any 
reason. Fire insurance is constantly and ser- 
iously threatened by this inroad to a far greater 
extent than any other line of commercial or 
industrial activity. Therefore we must continue 
to opp it str ly at every opportunity. 
“The general observance by companies 
agents of the practices agreed upon will accom- 
plish results of far-reaching benefit. Companies 
and agents will then be free to devote themselves 
to constant improvement and enlargement of 
their public service, flexible to every legitimate 
demand made upon insurance. 

“To those loyal, cooperating fire insurance 
companies who adopt the practices set forth in 
the agreement we pledge our continued support.” 


Daw On Rating Problems 


The new rating schedule has been ap- 
plied to all the territory west of Syra- 
cuse, and in a few scattered counties in 
the East. Lawrence Daw, secretary of 
the Syracuse division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, ex- 
plained to the Eastern New York agents 
some of the procedures of re-rating. 

Mr. Daw said some agents try to trans- 
fer a fire policy from a house to con- 
tents, or from one house to another. 
This is not proper. A policy may be 
transferred from one owner of property 
to another owner of the same, but not 
from one piece of property to another, 
he emphasized. 

Farm rates are still too low, said Mr. 
Daw, and the increased rates of last fall 
remain inadequate to offset the under- 
writing loss ratio of the last five years. 

J. W. Rose, of Buffalo, in making his 
report as secretary-treasurer, also spoke 
of the successful fight to keep the New 
York automobile clubs out of the insur- 














N. Y. AGENTS ELECT OFFICERS 


W. S. McPherson Succeeds E. A. Beach 
as President; Co-operation With 
Local Auto Clubs Urged 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 26.—Ward S. 
McPherson, a member of the McPher- 
son, Carter Co. of Buffalo, was today 
elecied president of the New York As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents to suc- 
ceed Eugene A. Beach of Syracuse. Mr. 
McPherson has been vice-president of 
the Association for two years and was 
easily the popular choice of the mem- 
bers. 

W. H. A. Munns, of Syracuse, con- 
nected with the Bruns, Allis & Munns 
Agency, was elected vice-president, and 
J. W. Rose, of Buffalo, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer for the third 
term. 

Harry A. Taylor, Jamestown, N. Y., 
introduced a resolution that was passed 
urging the framing of an agents’ qual- 
ification bill to be placed before the 
New York Legislature during the 1926 
session. 

Ganson Depew, president of the Buf- 
falo Automobile Club, urged agents to 
co-operate with the local automobile 
clubs and to aid traffic control and ac- 





cident prevention by joining these 
clubs. He pointed out that these auto 
clubs co-operate with insurance’ by 


maintaining departments for the recov- 

ery of stolen cars and use their legal 

department to aid in the conviction of 

automobile thieves. 
Following are the 

board of directors: 

Gilbert T. Amsden, Rochester. 

W. L. Austin, Albany, 

C. J. Ayres, Saranac Lake. 

Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse. 

Richard Cary, Niagara Falls. 

A. C. Edwards, Sayville. 

Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie. 

W. M. Gildersleeve, Central Valley. 

Albert Dodge, Buffalo. 

W. W. Heppell, Dunkirk. 

John S. Hamilton, Gloversville. 

A. T. Matthews, Watertown. 

W. S. McCarthy, Corning. 

Frederick G. Noxsel, Buffalo. 

John B. Rogers, Warwick. 

E. Paul Schaefer, Mount Kisco. 

H. Clay Smith, Binghamton. 

J. Gordon Smith, Rome, 


members of 





ance business. He gave credit of lead- 
ership to President Beach. 


Membership About 750 


One hundred and three members were 
added from May, 1925, to May, 1926. The 
net gain was 47, making the total mem- 
bership now 743. The ten leading coun- 
ties are: Erie, 100; Monroe, 60; Onon- 
daga, 36; Chautauqua, 35; Westchester, 
32; Oneida, 31; Orange, 27; Niagara, 26; 
Albany, 23; and Steuben, 22. 

As of May 24 of this year the Associa- 
tion had in the bank $7,420, the largest 
amount ever on hand at the close of a 
fiscal year. 

W. H. A. Munns, of Syracuse, reported 
on conferences with fire organizations. 
Roy L. Brockett, Buffalo, made some ad- 
ditional remarks on the membership 
drive. 

The Excelsior Fire tendered a lunch- 
eon to the convention delegates in the 
ballroom. President F. V. Bruns pre- 
sided. 

Donald Armstrong, president of the In- 
surance Agents’ Club of Syracuse, wel- 
comed the delegates to the convention. 

John S. Hamilton, prominent agent of 
Gloversville, who played a leading part 
in the fight to keep the New York Au- 
tomobile Association out of insurance, 
was to respond, but was kept at home 
through illness in his family. S. C. Good- 
rich, of Newburgh, former vice president 
of the association, spoke in Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s place. 

Tribute was paid to the memory of J. 
A. Cantwell, of Utica, a member of the 
board of directors, who died last week. 

A. B. White, Jr., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
regional vice president of the National 
Association, who was to speak on com- 
missions and sole agencies, was unable 
to come on account of illness. 


the 


Problems Of 1866 
And 1926 Are Same 
Fire Insurancewise 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT KURTH 





Discusses in Emphatic Manner Questions 
Confronting Business at Annual 
Meeting of National Board 





Unusual interest marked the annual 
meeting of the National Board of Five 
Underwriters yesterday at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York. As emphasiz- 
ed by President Wilfred Kurth in his 
address, it is the completion of sixty 
years of the life and activities of the 
Board—years the record of which is one 
of consistent and disinterested service of 
American fire insurance as an institution 
whose adequate functioning is indispens- 
able to the economic welfare of the na- 
tion. “In the second place,” Mr. Kurth 
pointed out, “we meet this year for the 
first time with a permanent home of our 
own, in which we shall be housed hence- 
forth with the dignity which our na- 
tional position warrants, as well as with 
the facilities needed for the efficient ad- 
ministration of our constantly enlarging 
service to our members and to the com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Kurth was emphatic in his talk on 
several specific matters, all of which cen- 
tered upon the lack of responsiveness of 
the American public in exercising great- 
er care in preventing fire waste. It was 
his feeling that the indifference of the 
ation to the economic waste involved in 
preventable fires will only very slowly be 
overcome, and that in the meantime fire 
inderwriters must proceed upon the as- 
sumption that no appreciable lessening 
of the national fire loss figure is likely 
to occur. One point he touched upon was 
the looseness of practice that has been 
allowed to creep in, especially since the 
war, in connection with loss adjustments. 
His talk in part follows: 


The New National Board Building 


Before proceeding to the discussion of 
matters of pressing concern to all of us 
as fire underwriters, a word may appro- 
priately be said about the new building 
at 85 John Street, New York City, which 
has just been completed for our use and 
into which we moved on April 23d. In its 
design, which is an adaptation to present 
day requirements of a pleasing type of 
Italian architecture, the building is at 
once dignified and graceful, and may 
justly be characterized as one of the most 
distinguished modern structures in the 
business district of New York. More- 
over, in its construction the principle of 
noblesse oblige has been faithfully ad- 
hered to and no pains have been spared 
to make it conform ‘in every particular 
to the latest word of the science of fire 
protection and fire prevention. Structu- 
rally, the building embodies the most ex- 
acting recommendations of the National 
Board Building Code in respect of fire 
resistive practice, while all equipment 
having to do with fire protection and ex- 
tinguishment bears the label of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 


Sixty Years of Leadership 


It is well to remember in this connec- 
tion that one of the principal reasons for 
the organization of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters sixty years ago was 
the need felt by the responsible fire un- 
derwriters of that time to secure cooper- 
ative action in dealing with the already 
distressing problem of the inordinate fire 
waste for which the United States (in 
conjunction with Canada) has so long 
been notorious among the nations of the 
earth. It is true that this problem was 
looked at by the leaders of American 
fire insurance in the 60’s of the last cen- 
tury primarily from the standpoint of the 
effects of such excessive fire losses upon 
the financial stability of the business, the 
obverse side of the same problem being 
in their eyes the inadequacy of premium 
rates in general which had resulted from 
highly competitive and essentially unco- 
ordinated methods of measuring risks and 





determining rates for different localities 
and different classes of property. 

Nevertheless, the part which the Na. 
tional Board has consistently played for 
more than half a century in combating 
the National evil of unnecessary fire 
waste was clearly foreshadowed in the 
preamble and resolutions adopted by the 
national convention of representatives of 
American fire insurance companies which 
was held on July 18, 1866, pursuant to a 
call by a committee appointed by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
on April 20, 1866—the convention at 
which the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was organized and launched 
upon the career of which we have so 
much reason to be proud. 5 

This preamble and these resolutions, 
indeed, are at once so interesting histori- 
cally and so pertinent to the conditions 
of American fire insurance today, that 
they may well be quoted upon the pres- 
ent occasion. They are as follows: 


the 
United States, some $65,000,000 of capital, has, 
from the prevalence of extremely low rates of 
premium, and from excessive losses, growing out 
of the frequency of fires during the past two 
years, not only non-remunerative to the 
stcckholders of many of these a cconan tae 
threatens the imperilment of the capital 
and the consequent withdrawal — na 
munity of sufficient guarantee agains‘ 
hereby affecting the interests of the prince- 


homestead, and who al:ke seek protection against 
the calamity of the destruction of their 
property by the devourmg element, fire; 
“Resolved, that it is a self-evident proposition 
NO ee ee a ae 
means of insurance t loss are 
jo a entitled to por lg nag Mi who 
thus protect such rates of premium as will, after 
meeting the losses, yield adequate compensation 
for the hazard to which such capital is exposed; 
and it is be.ieved that those who seek 


advance of rates at the true means of promoting 
their own security. 


niiums necessary to a contin 
ness; and it quenily b the 

of those to whom the busi of the compan.es 
is entrusted to adopt judicious measures to ob- 
tain, by general cooperation, a suitabie advance 
in the rates of premium.” 

Despite Great Changes Problems Are the 

Same ; 

No thoughtful person engaged in the 
business ot fire insurance can fail to 
be impressed by the closeness of the 
parellelism between the critical prob- 
lems of the business sixty years ago 
when the National Board was brought 
into being, and the critical problems of 
the business at this very moment. It 
goes without saying that in the course 
of those sixty years very great changes 
have occurred in American fire insur- 
ance. For one thing, the capital invest- 
ment of the shareholders of the com- 
panies is no longer $65,000,000; includ- 
ing surplus left at the risk of the busi- 
ness, the capital investment of the com- 
panies’ shareholders today is almost 
twelve times $65,000,000, or not far from 
$770,000,000. 

What is more important still from the 
standpoint of the public interest, the 
place occupied by fire insurance in the 
national economy is incalculably great- 
er now than it was when the National 
Board was organized. Fire insurance 
has ceased to be principally a means of 
protection for individual property own- 
ers—the “princely merchant” of the 
“poor man who owns only his home- 
stead”—and has become an indispens- 
able support of the entire financial and 
credit fabric of the ‘nation, without 
which all industry and all commerce 
would quickly come to a_ standstill 
Moreover, it has developed its economic 
functions in a truly remarkable man- 
ner, providing a multiplicity of cover- 
ages adapted to the various productive 
and distributive activities of society such 
as few persons of the past generation 
conceived of as even remotely possible. 

This extension of its operations to 
meet the constantly growing needs 0 
the public has naturally resulted in 4 
corresponding augmentation of the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Penna. Federation 
in Annual Session 
GOODWIN REVIEWS PROGRESS 


President Talks About Advisory Boards, 
County Units, Auto Club Compe- 
tion, Etc. 








The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania is holding its annual convention 
yesterday and today at Conneaut Lake, 
Pa. with several hundred fire, life and 
casualty insurance men attending. Pres- 
ident W. M. Goodwin, of Bethlehem, 
reviewed the principal activities of the 
Federation in his annual report, deliv- 
ered yesterday. Touching upon some of 
important questions of the day in Penn- 
sylvania, he said in part: 

“An organism is composed of parts 
and members and the weakening of any 
of these interferes with the efficiency 
of the organization. I have attempted 
to organize new county units and to 
rehabilitate old ones, for I believe that 
their successful operation is essential to 
the development of our Federation. 
Most of our educational program must 
be conducted through county units. Our 
propaganda against dangerous insurance 
laws must be carried to the people 
through our county units. It is the 
work of our official staff to keep these 
county units in a flourishing condition 
at all times. A strong organization of 
modern county units will be invaluable 
whenever an emergency faces us. ‘In 
times of peace prepare for war,’ is an 
old saying and especially applicable to 
our work. We must develop our county 
units to a high degree of efficiency now 
and then we will be ready for any 
emergency. 

Advisory Board Work 


“The Federation has invested heavily 
of time and money in the Advisory 
Board Plan and so far the results have 
justified it. I wish we could afford to 
hire a capable man to devote most of 
his time to the Advisory Boards and as- 
sist Mr. Dette in their development. 
The members of the Boards are volun- 
teer workmen and deserve great credit 
for the interest and energy they have 
manifested. There are so many calls 
irom all sections of the state for in- 
formation and assistance that it would 
take all of one man’s time to properly 
satisfy the demands. Statistics show 
that the indifferent part time agent has 
decreased in number and that hundreds 
of undesirables have been eliminated 
from the business, or ‘scared away’ 
from applying for licenses. 


“The loyal men who have worked so 
hard to firmly establish and operate the 
advisory Boards in their community de- 
serve the greatest commendation. They 
have contributed cheerfully of their 
time and money because they believed 
that the Boards, when properly con- 
ducted, are of great benefit to the busi- 
ness, 


“It is regretable that many of our 
companies refuse to see any good in 
these Boards. Their field men could 
become important factors in the devel- 
opment and betterment of the business 
if they would take an active, concerted 
interest in Board Work. 


“Advisory Board Work is closely re- 
lated to the work of our County Units 
and it is very important that we con- 
tinue our stewardship over them. 

Company Relations 

“It is pleasing to report that we have 
obtained subscriptions for our publica- 
tion fund from quite a number of new 
companies this year. They are all large 
contributors and what is even more im- 
portant than their financial assistance 
1s the moral support they are giving 
us. I hope we will continue to hold our 
company members and add many new 
ones, The Federation represents the 
entire insurance business and therefore 

as never entered into controversies be- 


tween companies and agents regarding 
matters of underwriting practice and 
business production, but you will never 
find that Federation lacking interest in 
any matter threatening the peace or 
prosperity of the business as a whole. 
Many of our officials are company rep- 
resentatives and their experience, in- 
fluence and training which they con- 
tribute so frelly are very valuable to 
us. 
Automobile Club Insurance 

“The Federation Executive Commit- 
tee’s brief on automobile clubs engaging 
in the insurance business is recognized 
as providing ideal means of combating 
this evil. It required a meeting of our 
Executive Committee and considerable 
labor on the part of the special com- 
mittee to prepare this. We have re- 
ceived many favorable comments from 
different sources on this subject. 

“We went on record as refusing the 
membership of any officer or represen- 
tative of the insurance department of 
any automobile club. Our charter is 
very broad and open to all persons legit- 
imately engaged in the insutance busi- 
ness, but our Executive Committee ruled 
that such a person did not come under 
this classification. Our members were 
instrumental in keeping many county 
automobile clubs out of the insurance 
business.” 





UTICA PUBLIC SPIRIT 


How Association of Credit Men There 
Has Aided Work of Fire Pre- 
vention; Speakers at Theatres 





Waid H. McKnight, secretary of the 
Utica Association of Credit Men, has 
an article in the current issue of “Credit 
Monthly” telling what Utica credit man- 
agers are doing relative to fire preven- 
tion. 

During Fire Prevention Week the 
Utica Association was assigned the 
chairmanship of the fire prevention com- 
mittee and received hearty cooperation 
from the chief of the fire department 
and the superintendent of schools, the 
local advertising club, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations. A 
list of three-minute speakers was ar- 
ranged and there were talks every night 
at the different theaters. 

The fire department assigned apparatus 
to visit the schools where competent men 
addressed the children on fire preven- 
tion. 


NEW COMMISSIONER TALKS 





Ray Yenter of lowa Says Insurance Com- 
panies Have $228,000,000 Deposited 
With This State 


The first public appearance of Insur- 
ance Commissioner Ray Yenter of Iowa 
before insurance men was at a banquet 
in Iowa attended by sixty Iowa insurance 
executives given by the Underwriters’ 
Review, with G. A. Snider as toastmaster 
and Clifford DePuy giving the speech of 
welcome. 

Commissioner Yenter said that the 
local value of insurance company securi- 
ties now deposited in the state house is 
$228,000,000. He said his department will 
cooperate with all honest insurance con- 
cerns and he added that there must be a 
realization that the ultimate aim of all 
insurance business is the benefit of the 
policyholder. 





NEWARK SHIP LOST 

The freight steamer “Sudoffco” of the 
Transmarine Corporation was _ posted 
last week at Lloyds, London, as missing. 
At the Port Newark, N. J., office of the 
company it was stated that the company 
and underwriters had abandoned all 
hope for the safety of the ship and that 
insurance on her and her cargo would 
be paid. The steamer left Port Newark 
on March 13, and since March 15, when 
she radioed her position to her owners, 
has not been heard from. She carried a 
mixed cargo of about 4,000 tons valued 
at $500,000, destined for various con- 
signees at Pacific coast ports. 


Wellington Potter Has 
Interesting Career 
NEW HEAD N. Y. FEDERATION 





Rose in Travelers’ Employ to Assistant 
Superintendent of Agents and Then 
Became an Agent 





Wellington Potter of Rochester is the 
new president of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of the State of New York and his 
election at the annual meeting of the 
Federation a fortnight ago was a popular 
one. Up until the first of the year Mr. 
Potter was assistant superintendent of 
agencies in the Travelers’ compensation 
and liability department. He resigned 
this post to become a contract agent of 
the company in Rochester, his home 
town, his desire being to be relieved of 
the extensive travelling which went with 
the company post. 





WELLINGTON 


POTTER 


His career with the Travelers dates 
back to 1913 when he started as a sal- 
aried special agent. After an insurance 
education in the Travelers Training 
School, he was assigned to the com- 


pany’s branch office at Hartford. In 
1915 L. N. Denniston, superintendent of 
training and instruction, selected Mr. 


Potter as his assistant, doing creditable 
work in that capacity for two years. 

Promotions followed with regularity 
for the next few years and in 1918 the 
company regarded Mr. Potter’s ability 
with such approval that he was made 
assistant superintendent of agencies in 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment. Mr. Potter is a close student of 
cut-rate, mutual and inter-insurance 
problems and is active in the civic affairs 
of the city. 

Associated with him in the Federation 
will be vice-presidents, Frank P. Tucker 
of Albany, Frank L. Gardner of Pough- 
keepsie, Frederick G. Noxel of Buffalo 
and A. Clarence Hegeman of New York; 
secretary, Leonard L. Saunders of 
Albany; treasurer, Alexander J. Young 
of Albany. 


HARTFORD’S NEW BUILDING 

The Hartford Fire is erecting a new 
home office for its Pacific department at 
San Francisco, which will be four stories 
in height, and will house all of the 
present Pacific departments with the ex- 
ception of the Metropolitan department 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
and the office that transacts the city 
business of the Hartford Fire. The 
building will cost with its furnishings 
approximately $500,000. The new struc- 
ture is illustrative of the growth of the 
Two Hartfords in the west. In 1890 the 
Pacific department occupied but one 
room. 


—»> 


N. Y. Fire & Marine 
Ins. Golf Tournament 


AT SUBURBAN GOLF CLUB, N. J. 





June 17 is the Date—Entrance Fee $7.50 
Due Now—New Members 
Sought 





The officers and tournament commit- 
tee of the New York Fire & Marine 
Insurance Golf Association have sent 
out notices for the annual spring 
tournament of the Association, which is 
to be held June 17, at the Suburban Golf 
Club, Elizabeth, N. J. The events 
= for the tournament are as fol- 
ows: 


“The Championship Cup” (presented 
by Wallace Reid.) This cup is presented 
each year to the one making the lowest 
18-hole gross score in the morning com- 
petition, and is held for one year by the 
winner, but to become the permanent 
property of anyone winning it three 
times. The present holder of the 
“Championship Cup” is E. M. Weil. 

A. M.—18-hole medal play handicap, 
2 classes, A and B. Prices in each class 
for best net and second best net score. 

P. M.—18-hole best four-ball medal 
play handicap. Prizes to be awarded to 
teams making lowest net and second 
lowest net scores. 


A special prize will be awarded for 
putting. Conditions for putting contest 
will be announced on the day of the 
tournament. 


The tournament is open to all mem- 
bers of the Association. The entrance 
fee of $7.50 is now due and payable to 
Edward Gallagher, treasurer, 35 Nassau 
Street, New York City, and should be 
paid at once. The announcement ‘makes 
this emphatic by adding “S. O. S.,” which 
Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER interprets as 
meaning—“Send on Samolians.” 


For those who have paid their annual 
dues for 1926, there is still $7.50 payable 
as an entrance fee for the tournament, 
as every tournament is extra. This is 
made emphatic by the committee. 

Any member may bring as guests any 
persons not in any way engaged in the 
insurance business. The charge for 
guests will be $7.50. A special event will 
be arranged for competition for and 
among such guests, for which a prize 
will be given. 

Wants New Members 

The officers of the New York Fire 
& Marine Insurance Golf Association 
are making a call for members to pres- 
ent for membership in the Association 
the names of anybody connected with 
the branches of insurance provided under 
the Association’s by-laws. The Associa-~ 
tion ought to have at least a hundred 
more members and it is the hope of the 
officers that special attention will be 
given to this membership call. 


There will be a special dinner in the 
evening following the tournament, the 
time set being seven o'clock. All those 
attending the tournament are especial- 
ly requested to stay for the dinner, at 
which time the presentation of prizes 
will be made, together with entertain- 
ment suitable to the occasion. 

The officers of the Association are: 
Harry W. Barley, president; E. Leon 
Lewis, Jr., vice president; Edward Gal- 
lagher, treasurer, W. T. Glenney, sec- 
retary. 

The tournament committee is made up 
of E. D. LaTourette, Ernest W. Cong- 
don, Jr., Austin B. Creshore, J. F. Hon- 
nes, Warren T. Stewart, T. C. Moffatt 
and E. M. Weil. 





TO OPEN AGENCY 


L, A. Jefferds, who conducts a real 
estate and investments business at Fre- 
donia, N. Y., and H. R. Sullivan have 
entered into a partnership in connection 
with a general insurance agency which 
they will open at Brocton, N. Y., on 
June 1. 
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EIGHTY YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT = j' 


1846-1926 


Boston’s development would have been considerably more cautious without the 
assurance of insurance. The American, therefore, furnishing a liberal portion of A] 
this security, is a partner in its achievements. 


BOSTON J 


Boston, the hub of New England, was settled in 1630 by Puritan Colonists 
under Governor John Winthrop. The main streets radiating like the spokes of a 
wheel are said to have been started by the cow paths worn by the early settlers’ 
cattle going to and from their outlying pastures. Boston is the center of New 
England commercially, industrially and financially, and with a metropolitan popu- 
lation of 1,808,845 it is the fourth largest metropolitan district in the United States. 
The importance of metropolitan Boston as a manufacturing center is indicated 
by its annual production of a billion and a quarter dollars’ worth of widely diversi- 
fied products. The 5,000 factories within its limits annually pay 250 million 
dollars in wages to industrial workers. 
Second only to New York in volume of imports, the port of Boston has also 
a large coastwise business and serves the vast system of factories scattered over 
New England. The total annual traffic of more than fifteen million tons is valued 7 
at over 850 million dollars. 
Boston was one of the earliest commercial centers of the New World and 
today the eight millions of people living in New England use Boston as their 
trading center. Some of the finest and largest department stores in the country, 
as well as specialty stores of national reputation are to be found in Boston. \ 
| Traditionally, Boston is of interest to every school child and patriotic adult in ‘ 











America. A Boston vessel, “The Columbia” under Captain Robert Gray, was the g: 
first American ship to circumnavigate the globe; and prior to the Civil War, the 
| exportation of ice to Jamaica, Cuba, Rio de Janeiro, and even Calcutta, enabled , 
Boston to control the American trade to India against other American competition. 
As a seat of culture and training, few cities in the world'‘are its equal. Famous ‘ 
a: technical and fine arts institutions are located here. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Harvard University, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the New 
England Conservatory of Music and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts are at the 
forefront in their respective fields. 
In 1846, Boston had a population of about 100,000 and its progress in the last 
eighty years justifies its claim to being “An old city with new opportunities.” 


THE AMERICAN 
7 INSURANCE COMPANY \ 


| WESTERN Dept. HoME OFFICE | 
y ¢ ROCKFORD, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. ater - 


(Next time we shal! tell you about Los Angeles) 
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Exhorts Agents te 
Hasten Collections 


TOO MANY OVERDUE ACCOUNTS » 





Pensylvania Ass’n Says Efficiency of an 
Agency Is Reduced by Worry 
Over Notes Due 





Collecting balances from assureds re- 
mains one of the big problems of local 
agents and in this connection the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents devotes the May number of 
“The Pennsylvanian” to collections. An 
editorial on the subject, presumably 
written by Editor Charles H. Biddle of 
Wilkes-Barre, contains some _ real 
thoughts on the delinquency of agents. 
Here are several interesting extracts 
from the article: 

“We make a sincere effort in prac- 
tically every issue of the “Pennsyl- 
vanian” to call your attention to the 
matter of collections and its relation to 






Establish Your 
Season’s Quota Now 


Can you double your income 
over that of last year? 





Bennett Ellison Head 
of New York Board 


WELL KNOWN UNDERWRITER 





Losses for First Four Months of 1926 
Are 11.7 in Excess of Same 
Period for 1925 





Bennett Ellison, well known insur- 
ance man, of the firm of Hoey & Ellison, 
was last week elected president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
at its annual meeting. The fire loss 
situation in New York City was dis- 
cussed at the meeting and it was shown 
that, although conditions are bad, they 


This is the “Season of Opportunities.” Take 
advantage of all its possibilities by setting a 
quota of maximum business to attain, then 
strive enthusiastically to accomplish it. 


the successful conduct of the average 
agent’s business. Time and again we 
have made the statement that we con- 
sider collections to be the most vital 
factor of the day, insofar as the actual 
profit in money, labor and worry is con- 
cerned. The true solicitor can never be 
at his best while he is worried about 
his collections, and we make bold to 
say that 90% of all those at the head of 
an insurance agency are constantly and 
continually harassed by doubts concern- 


When the season is over and you have given 
your best efforts toward producing a large 
volume of business, you may realize even a 
greater reward of business income than you 
had anticipated. 


nm 








ing the payments of premiums to their 
office. 

“The annual cost to the average agent 
is tremondous in money for interest 
alone. It affects the payment to the 
companies, causing them trouble and ex- 
pense; it affects the attitude of the spe- 
cial agents, and it affects the standing, 
financially and otherwise, in the com- 
munity of the agent himself. The regret- 
able part of the condition is that it can 
be remedied. It is mostly the agent’s 
fault, since co-operation on the part of 
the leading agents in any community 
can correct this condition within a year, 
and the loss of business through taking 
a manly and determined stand upon the 
matter will be negligible, since there will 
be a natural flow of business from each 
office to the others. 


Work With Local Credit Bureaus 


“In many cities the chambers of com- 

merce have established credit bureaus, 
and where the agents of that community 
have been progressive enough to estab- 
lish a local organization of their own, 
the first proper step should be to come 
into the chamber of commerce credit 
bureau as a unit and to report to that 
bureau all delinquencies, just as a dry 
goods or grocery store reports their de- 
linquencies. 
_ “We are not of the opinion that a law 
itself is either necessary or can it elim- 
inate all of this trouble. Rendering 
proper understanding of one’s moral 
obligation to the insurance business is, 
i our opinion, the truest answer. It 
Tests with the individual agent and his 
attitude toward his friendly competitors. 
Some offices are attempting to apply the 
principles of thirty years ago to present- 
day business and are entirely too negli- 
gent in getting their bills out regularly, 
so they arrive with the rest of the 
monthly bills at the door of the pur- 
chaser of the policy. Bills mailed now 
and then and arriving any time during 
the month are laid aside and ofttimes 
lost. The assured puts them off until 
the first of the month and then forgets— 
sometimes deliberately—that this insur- 
ance account should be included with 
other first of the month’s payments. 
This particularly would apply, of course, 
to the average householder.” 





R. YOUNG IN BERMUDA RACE 


Roger Young of the O’Gorman & 
Young insurance agency of 15 Clinton 
street, Newark, is a yachtsman of sev- 
eral years standing. His boat “Caro- 
line” is entered in the Connecticut- 
Bermuda non-stop race, which takes 
place next month. 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


Hart Darlington, President 


H. P. Jackson, President 








Selling the policies of a well known institution 
will favor your efforts considerably. 


Norwich Union Policies and Service 
Have National Reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 


Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 











BENNETT ELLISON 


are not quite so bad now as they were 
during the first three months of the 
year. 

The fire losses of a class handled by 
the committee on losses and adjust- 
ments, amounted to $1,525,000 during 
April, as against $1,639,000 in April of 
last year. The figures for the first four 
months show an increase of 11.7 per 
cent. Losses for 1925 amounted to 
$8,284,000 and in 1926 the losses 
amounted have been $9,260,000. 

The losses handled by the committee 
are calculated to be 60 per cent of all 
fire losses, and on this basis the fire 
losses of the city reached a total of 
$15,433,000 for the first four months. 

Besides the selection of Mr. Ellison 
as president of the board, the election 
resulted as_ follows: Vice-president, 
Paul L. Haid; secretary, E. C. Decker; 
assistant secretary, Clarence McDaniel; 
treasurer, Willard L. Chambers; assis- 
tant treasurer, H. P. Iremonger. 

Committee on  Finance—Otto  E. 
Schaefer, A. G. Martin, Lyman Candee, 
Joseph W. Russell, Willard S. Brown, 
William Mackintosh and C. L. Tyner. 

Committee on Fire Patrol—Wallace 
Reid, Charles L. Tyner, B. M. Culver, 
Willard S. Brown, H. P. Iremonger, 
W. H. Koop and John H. Packard. 

Committee on Laws and Legislation 
—James J. Hoey, Percival Beresford, C. 
A. Ludlum, William Mackintosh, C. F. 
Shallcross, Charles G. Smith and 
William Quaid. 

Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments—Harry H. Clutia, B. M. Culver, 
C. P. Meserole, Percival Beresford, R. 
O. Haubold, Joseph W. Russell, C. A. 
Nottingham, F. E. Burke, William 
Hare, W. B. Ogden and Herbert E. 
Maxson. 

Committee on Surveys—H. N. Kel- 
sey, J. W. Nichols, Howard Hampton, 
John H. Packard, George G. Hooper, C. 
R. Pitcher and A. B. Mills. 

Committee on Electricity—Hart Dar- 
lington, Frank E. Jenkins, R. C. Chris- 
topher, Wilbur R. Crane, James A. 
Swinnerton and W. B. Ogden. 
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CORPORATION 





OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 


Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


Upon every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 
history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE ior the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON AS- 
SURANCE are so closely identified as practically to be 
synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 


Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Return Premium Must 
Be for Correct Amount 


IF NOT, CANCELLATION IS VOID 





Inaccurate Refunds Do Not Release 
Company, Says Supreme Court in 
One of the States 





Of all the clauses of fire insurance 
policies, probably none has been litigated 
more than the cancellation clause. Un- 
der this clause courts have held that 
two things are required to terminate 
the policy—first, the giving of notice; 
and second, the refunding of the un- 
earned premium. This rule is laid down 
in the case of Van Valkenburgh vs.’ 
Lenox Fire Insurance Co., and has since 
been followed. 

There has just been decided an in- 
teresting case by the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina, Hamilton Ridge Lum- 
ber Corp’n vs. Boston Insurance Co. In 
that case the undisputed facts showed 
that the defendant company gave notice 
of cancellation to plaintiff and made a 
refund of premium, but that the amount 
refunded was inaccurate. The company 
at a subsequent date attempted to cor- 
rect the error made and tendered the 
balance of the excess premium. The 
plaintiff claimed that because the tender 
was not proper, in that the amount was 
incorrect, the cancellation was ineffec- 
tive under the terms of the clause. 


The Standard Clause 


The clause in question was the can- 
cellation clause in the new standard 
form of New York State. The new 
clause follows: 

“This policy shall be canceled at any time 
at the request of the insured, in which case 
the company shall, u demand and surrender 
of this policy, refund the excess of paid pre- 
miums, above the customary short rates for 
the expired time. This policy may be can- 
celed at any time by the company giving to 
the insured a five days’ written notice can- 
cellation, with or without tender of the excess 

paid premiums above the pro rata premiums 
for the expired time, which excess, if not ten- 
dered, shall be refunded on demand. Notice of 
cancellation shall state that said excess premium 
(if not tendered) will be refunded on demand.” 

The former cancellation clause reads: 

“Policy shall be canceled at the request of the 
insured, or by the company, by giving five days’ 
notice of such cancellation. If this policy shall 
be canceled as hereinbefore provided, or become 
void or cease, the premium having been actually 
paid, the unearned portion shall be returned 
on the surrender of the policy or last renewal, 
this company retaining the customary short 
rate, except when this policy is canceled by this 
company giving notice it shall retain only the 
pro rata premium.” 


What Court Said 

About the obligation of the fire insur- 
ance company under the new form, the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina said: 

“Many courts had decided while the 
‘old form’ was of force that a tender or 
payment of the unearned premium must 
lave accompanied the notice of cancella- 
tion; other courts had decided to the 
contrary. This condition was naturally 
unsatisfactory to insurance companies, 
and in the tightening process the ‘old 
form’ was modified, manifestly for the 
Purpose of setting at rest this contro- 
verted question by providing that the 
msurance company, in giving the five 
days’ notice of cancellation, should be al- 
lowed to exercise its option in the mat- 
ter of making a tender of the unearned 
permium; it might either return the un- 
earned premium, along with the notice of 
cancellation, or dispense with the return 
and along with the notice of cancella- 
tion notify the insured that the unearned 
Premium would be refunded on demand.” 

Continued, the court decided: 

“I think that it is clear that under 
this modified clause the insurance com- 
Pany was obliged to do one or the 
other, and that the alternative course 
adopted was constituted as much a con- 
dition precedent to the efficacy of the 
Proposed cancellation as the giving of 
the notice. If the insurance company 
should undertake to comply with the 
conditions of cancellation by tendering 
the amount of the unearned premium 
its duty was plainly to tender the 
whole amount; if it should prefer not 


to make such tender it would be bound 
under the express terms of the clause to 
notify the insured that the unpaid pre- 
mium would be refunded on demand. 
This certainly appears to be as the plain 
meaning of the clause.” 

The court concluded by saying that 
as the insurance company in the case 
under discussion elected to pursue the 
course of giving notice of cancellation 
and tendered the amount due, it was 
bound strictly by the terms in the clause 
of the policy, and its failure to tender 
the correct amount to the amount of 
cancellation. 





RATE CUTS SUSTAINED 


The Missouri Supreme Court late last 
week sustained Insurance Superintendent 
Ben C, Hyde in ordering a cut of 10% 
in fire, lightning, hail and windstorm 
insurance rates for Missouri in October, 
1922. The court’s opinion held that the 
companies had earned unreasonable 
profits in the five years from 1917 to 
1921. The Court reversed an order grant- 
ing an injunction restraining Supt. Hyde 
from putting his order into effect. The 
reduction was to have become effective 
November 15, 1922, and refunds must be 
made on premiums collected since that 
time. 


DISCUSS EXPOSITION RISKS 
There has been considerable comment 


among fire insurance companies in Hart- 


ford during the past week, on the in- 
surance of exhibits at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Short duration of the policies, combined 
with lack of adequate protection of the 
exhibits has caused a general discussion 
of the rates which would be made in the 
event policies should be written for any 
large amount of the local companies. 
Several of the companies: have reported 
that they are writing policies sparingly 
and then, only to serve old customers. 
Many of the foreign exhibits, as well as 
that of the state of Pennsylvania which 
includes battle flags and historic fur- 
niture, is yet to be insured, it is under- 
stood, and no rate has been definitely 
made. 





ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


The employees of the American of 
Newark have formed an athletic associa- 
tion which will consist of a baseball 
team, tennis club and a track team for 
both girls and men. The latter have been 
entered in the annual meet of the New- 
ark Insurance and Banking Athletic 
League, which will be held on June 19 
at Weequahic Park. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1882 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in oe gonservetions of itg man- 
agement, and the management 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance ~ 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
OLLMAN, Secy. 
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with many people. 
of success in every business. 


average person’s life. 








““AMEPICA FORE 


Capital from losses 


SOLID business reputation is built up not upon any 
one spectacular transaction, but by many contacts 
“Satisfied customers” are the basis 


In our business there is one point of contact that should 
be capitalized when we are settling a loss. 
pening and of great moment, fire is a tragic event in the 
Fair and courteous treatment 
leaves its impress not only upon the assured, but upon a 
goodly number of sympathetic friends. 


The American Eagle is well known for its ability and 
willingness to settle and pay every honest claim quickly. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK..N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CnHainman oF tHe Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivenr.. 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


- CHICAGO ? 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A rare hap- 
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Pascoe Rutter Pays 
Compliments to U. S. 


TRIBUTE TO A. G. McILWAINE 





Head of London & Lancashire Finds 
1925 Year of Unusual Prosperity 
in U. S.; Comments on Strike 
F. W. Pascoe Rutter, governor of the 
London & Lancashire, and one of the 
best informed insurance executives in 
England, in his report covering 1925 
underwritings pays high compliments to 
prosperity, insurance and otherwise, in 
the United States, expresses a fitting 
tribute to the late A. G. Mcllwaine, 
comments on the British strike and 
gives some interesting facts about mar- 
ine insurance conditions. Mr. Pasco 
Rutter’s statements are always read 
with intense interest as his mind is keen- 
ly analytical and he has ‘a broad knowl- 

edge of world affairs. 

Following are some of the most perti- 
nent paragraphs from Mr. Pascoe Rut- 
ter’s report: 

Those comments, you will understand, 
were prepared last week. Since then 
something has happened. We are met 
together on a very momentous occasion. 
Most of us are thinking deeply and 
saying little. It looks like a tragedy, 
but I decline to regard it in the light of 
catastrophe, and it may indeed be a 
blessing in disguise. It is not a class 
war. It is not even really a fight be- 
tween capital and labor. It is simply 
a question of this—whether this country 
is to be administered by a chosen gov- 
ernment, authorized by the King, elected 
by the people, or whether it is to be 
dominated by an organization self-au- 
thorized, self-instituted, and speaking, 
or claiming to speak, for only a compar- 
atively small minority. 

On such a question there can be no 
doubt as to the answer, and we can look 
forward to the result with calm, but 
sure and certain confidence. 


In its bearing upon our affairs you 
are aware that an event of this kind 
probably affects an insurance company 
less than almost any other industry. It 
is true that throughout the country 
businesses are disturbed. From. those 
businesses we get a certain amount of 
premiums, but we have no dislocation of 
our organization, and whilst premiums 
may be less for a time and there may be 
a little disturbance here and there, we 
shall proceed on our way quietly and 
continue to do the best we can for the 
wishes and the interests of the public. 
Our chief motor engineer is already 
driving a train. 


Tribute to A. G. McIlwaine 


You will notice from the report that, 
as happens rarely, there have been no 
changes of any kind in either the chief 
directorate or the executive, and in this 
respect our year was uneventful. But 
only last month, on Easter Day, we 
suffered a painful loss through the sud- 
den and startling death of our valued 
United States manager, Mr. Mcllwaine. 
Appointed by me thirty-three years ago, 
he was known to many of you. During 
all that period no Briton could have 
been more loyal or acted in closer har- 
mony and sympathy with headquarters. 
Of conspicuous ability, beloved by his 
associates and staff,.esteemed by all who 
knew him, his passing has created a 
blank supremely difficult to fill. But 
he has left behind a perfected organi- 
zation, based upon the traditions and 
policy which he and I, from year to 
year, have concerted, and Mr. Hendry 
is in America reviewing the situation 
and planning the future. On his recom- 
mendation we have already decided to 
appoint Henry Gray as our manager for 
the Eastern Department. He has for- 
tunately been Mr. MclIlwaine’s right- 
hand man for many years, and has 
earned our complete confidence. 

We lave also to record with much 
regret the death of another old and 
staunch servant of the company,- Colin 
C. Gulliland, who had done yeoman 
work as our manager in India, and, 


since his retirement five years ago, oc- 
cupied a seat on our City Board. 
Economic Conditions 

Before enlarging upon the figures 
with which you have been supplied, may 
I be permitted to take something like 
a purview, if crude and cursory, of the 
world conditions under which we have 
been operating. For no Commission, 
however nominated, or organization, 
hoWever constituted, is more, qualified 
to form a sound estimate of the world’s 
activities than a British insurance com- 
pany. We have our tentacles fixed in 
distant lands, our branches and repre- 
sentatives reporting to us day by day, 
forming a network of arteries radiating 
to the home-centre, and by these means 
we ought to be able to form a judgment 
as to what the world is doing, and what 
effect this is having upon the commerce 
and the prospects of our own country. 

Now, 1 am not a pessimist. Pessi- 
mism is not an ingredient of insurance 
training. And, although one must speak 
of the present cloudburst with bated 
breath, there were, up to last week, in- 
dications of a little more blue sky than 
was the case twelve months ago. The 
account which we are presenting to you 
to-day is a specimen, although certainly 
a rosy specimen, of British trading 
through the world. It belies the sug- 
gestion that our country is “going to 
the dogs.” 


United States Prosperity 

But, in the story of post-war anxiety 
there is one brilliant exception—the 
United States of America. If the 
“States” ever really felt the war to be 
a burden on their finances or prosperity, 
that stage has passed. Unembarrassed 
by burdensome taxation—their income 
tax is one-third of ours—they stand out 
as the one great country whose progress 
seems to have no limits. They have 
aimed, and are constantly aiming at 
greater efficiency, and they have proved, 
especially in 1925, thet this higher effi- 
ciency spells increased economy and 
higher wages. Thus, the consumers and 
the workers are both pleased. 

Taking ourselves, then, as a_ typical 
British insurance company, operating 
the world over, we find that our only 
real progress, whether in fire or accident 
business, emanates from across the At- 
lantic. 

In 1925, two-thirds of the increase in 
our premium income was from the 
United States. Relatively, in fire busi- 
ness, we have done quite well; indeed 


the “Economist” gives us the palm 
amongst British companies, and our 
United States managers deserve our 


congratulation. But, even in our case, 
the percentage of profit is small—after 
deducting overhead expenses, less than 
5 per cent.—and, therefore, distinctly 
less than we have made elsewhere. 
Now, whilst we are accustomed to 
competition at home—severe competi- 
tion—it is not rabid. But in the United 
States there are no fewer than 1,665 in- 
surance companies and other insurance 
organizations actively operating. That 
speaks for itself. 


that the steps which are now being 
taken to prevent a further decline in 
rates and to create more harmony 


amongst the companies may, in the in- 
terest of all have some permanent suc- 
cess. 

Marine Conditions 


To come now to our marine account. 
The event of the past year for our asso- 
ciated company, The Marine, was the 
removal from their old quarters in Old 
Broad street to our new house in Lead- 
enhall street, in the heart of the new 
marine centre. Incidentally, that com- 
pany has also been the recipient of 
some interesting publicity, because of 
the manner in which they render their 
accounts. It is true their annual state- 
ment is unique; but it is in strict con- 
formity with the method which they 
have followed for the last ninety years, 
and, notwithstanding its brevity, the 
shareholders, that is to say ourselves, 
are gratified to see it stated in print 
that The Marine may be trusted, be- 
cause, like Caesar’s wife, it has a repu- 
tation above suspicion. It is not the 


We can only hope ~ 


privilege of every company to be able 
to say so little and infer so much. 

For the combined accounts of our 
two companies, however, I am quite 
sure that the manner in which we pre-: 
sent their figures to you is the truest 
and the clearest. It is, as you know, 
based on the fire method, with a 40 per 
cent. reserve for unexpired risks, which, 


ee, 
—— 


J. Campbell Haywood 
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Editorial 


Tourist baggage insurance is a line the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company writes 
and urges its agents to push just at this 
time of the year. The convention season 
is on now and the vacation season is 
beginning. 

Ohio Farmers tourist baggage insurance 
policies are designed for the convenience 
of the agents and for the protection of 
the policy holders. There are three forms, 
of various degrees of complete protection, 
so that your clients may receive the 
insurance they need and pay for only 
that which they need. 

If you represent the Old Man on the 
Fence and want more information about 
Ohio Farmers tourist baggage insurance, 
please write to the Company at Le Roy, 
Ohio. You will get a reply, —promptly. 


Thanks, Mr. Harris! 

The Ohio Farmers advertising depart- 
ment received a nice compliment the 
other day from Mr. R. L. Harris, president 
of Harris & Watson, Inc., general agents 
for this Company in California. 

















Mr. Harris wrote: “Your advertising 
department has been 100% in every way 
with our office.” Thanks, Mr. Harris. 
The advertising department tries to be 
of the greatest service to every one of 
the Ohio Farmers agents. 





So far this year, the country has not 
been hit by any disastrous windstorm. 
But, since the records show that bad 
storms may be expected in any month 
of the year, May and June are just as 
good as any other times for writing this 
important form of insurance. 





Automobile insurance in the Ohio 
Farmers pays. 


“How do you find business?” 
“] don't find it. I get out and look for it.” 





Le Roy renews its invitation for you to 
come and visit the unique home of the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company. 

Cleveland is located about forty miles 
northeast of us, Akron about twenty-five 
miles east. 








—~ 








The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 


CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—-NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. ef Buffale, 


United States Fire Insurance Ce. ef 
New York 

British America Assuranee Co. ef 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 


United States Underwriters’ Pelicy 
of New York 


Company of 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Franeiseo, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carelina 

















= A. Smith, President 
i G. F. Cowee, 








S. T. Maxwell, Secretary “ 
D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F B. Seymour, Treasure 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1925 
CAPITAL. PAID IN .vcccscccscccce 


coccewersccvocccceesoes se eeeeee$ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES ...........:cseecceeeeseeee 21,371,802.69 
NET SURPLUS ...........00- doveccccccccccccccccccesoscescceseese 10,972,349.08 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND ...... Socccceccccccceccececoese 700,000.00 
ASSETS ncecccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccssevcccceccescooooccs eveeees 36,044,151.77 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG................s00++ 14,672,349.08 


 M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
Ass’t Secretary 
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having regard to the paucity of our 
“ime” business, and our geherous pro- 
visions for outstanding 

proved, in our Case, ample. , 

The result of our combined marine 
operations for the year is, as you will 
see, eminently. satisfactory—not equal to 
some of O » best years, but a distinct 
improvement over 1924. 

After deducting a small loss on the 
expiring account of our subsidiary (the 
British), the profit before charging in- 
come tax, is over 914 per cent. 

But this profit is not symptomatic of 
marine business as a whole, for the un- 
fortunate conditions which existed in 
1924 are still patent. The adverse, and, 
in some cases, even ruinous losses sus- 
tained by several newcomers, attracted 
by the glitter of marine business at the 
end of the war, has brought about a 
partial cleansing of the market, but the 
supply is still greater than the demand, 
and apparently more time is yet neces- 
sary to demonstrate the futility of try- 
ing, by cutting rates, to maintain a 
premium income which had been rapid- 
ly built up under circumstances which 
were abnormal and artificial. 

A real attempt has been made to se- 
cure something like common agreement 
in regard to “time” business. This does 
not concern us very much, because the 
policy pursued by both our companies 
is to write hulls very sparingly, but we 
have given, and are ready to give, our 
sincere support to every genuine effort 
to improve the conditions of the marine 
market. One important principle we en- 
deavor to observe, and that is, never to 
accept, and, therefore, never to reinsure, 
a risk out of which we do not expect to 
make some, even if small, profit. 

The running of our marine account to 
date in 1926, like that of the fire busi- 
ness, is less promising, and, as results 
must follow conditions, I should, in any 
case, have been surprised if we had 
been able to repeat this year the profit 
for 1925, which I have just referred to. 

The marine premiums were £1,133,404, 
an increase of £36,640. The expenses 
were 14.53 per cent., against 14.94 per 
cent. and the surplus was £108,908. 
This profit happens to be provided by 
our two operating companies in very 
similar roportions. In the case of the 
Marine, the percentage of surplus on 
their net premium was 10.85 per cent., 
and of the Standard 9.68 per cent. 





TO CONTROL FARM FIRES 





Department of Agriculture Forms a 
Committee to Help Farmer to Solve 
Fire Problem 


The recently orgaized committee on 
fire protection for farms are expected 
to make great strides in reducing losses 
on farms and in rural communities, ac- 
cording to a statement made by D 
Price of the Department of Agriculture, 
who is chairman of the new committee. 

Heretofore farmers have had but lit- 
tle assistance in solving their fire pro- 
tection and problems, and while the farm 
fire is somewhat different from that of 
the city where there is organized pro- 
tection, there are, nevertheless, numer- 
ous methods which would reduce farm 
fire losses. An educational campaign 
will be started to emphasize the enor- 
mity of farm losses and to encourage 
the farm to adopt measures that will 
prevent fires. 

During the recent convention of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
which was held at Atlantic City, the 
committee outlined their plans for future 
action. It was pointed out that the an- 
nual fire loss ‘in this country is placed 
at $550,000,000,. of which $150,000,000 
occurs on farms and ‘in small rural 
districts. It is estimated that from 70 


to 90 per cent of the farm fires could be 
prevented, 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 


The People’s Fire of Frederick, Md., 
as been admitted to Virginia, principal 
office being at Winchester with Hans- 
brough & Carter in charge. It will write 
fire and kindred lines. 


losses, has. 


Many Units in Fleet of 
London & Lancashire 


A WIDE RANGE OF COMPANIES 





Head Offices in England, United States, 
Canada, South America, Austra- 
lia and South Africa 





Directors of the London & Lancashire 
at the head office in England recently 
held their 64th annual meeting. The re- 
port showed the usual fine. progress of 
the company. 

One of the interesting features of the 
report is a complete list of the allied 
companies. They are the Law, Union & 
Rock, of which Charles G. Hamilton is 
chairman; the Marine Insurance of Lon- 
don, of which Robert Williamson is 
chairman; the Standard Marine of Liver- 
pool, of which A. Percy Eccles is chair- 
man, and F. W. Pascoe Rutter, deputy 
chairman; the British Fire Insurance 
Co., of which Sir William Carruthers is 
chairman; the Law Accident Insurance 
Society, of which Lord Phillimore and 
Lord Justice Banks are trustees; and 
the directors are F. W. Pascoe Rutter, 
Romer Williams, F. W. Mille and Chas. 
Hendry. 

In South America there are the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Compania Anglo- 
Oriental de Seguros of Montevidio, of 
which Eugenio O’Brien is president; 
and the Companis de Seguros “La Pro- 
greso” of Valparaiso of which the presi- 
dent is W. O. Simon. 

In the United States are the Orient of 
Hartford; the Safeguard of New York, 
and the London & Lancashire Indemnity 
of Hartford. 

In Holland there is Noord-Zuid-Hol- 
landsche en Zeeuwsche Zee en Brand 
Verzekering Maatschappiz, of which J. 
P. Guepin is chairman. 


Canada, South Africa and Australia 


In Canada there is the Quebec Fire 
Assurance of which the president is E. 
G. Meredith; the Mercantile Fire of 
Toronto with Alfred Wright, president; 
Queen City Fire, Joseph Walmsley, 
manager; and the Merchants Fire, C. 
M. Horswell, manager. 

In South Africa is the Federal Insur- 
ance Corporation of Cape Town with 
William F. Lehman, secretary. 

Australia has the Australian Alliance 
Assurance of Melbourne with B. Fin- 
nigan, managing director; the directors 
at Sydney being Chairman Dr. J. P. EI- 
liott and Sir Arthur Cocks; at Brisbane, 
L. A. Poole. Also, there are the Mel- 
bourne Fire Office, Philip S. Hunter, 
Manager; City Mutual Fire of Sydney, 
managing director, Robert Kerr; Sydney 
Fire Office, Ltd., Secretary A. Gordon 
Milne; Derwent and Tamar Assurance 
of Hobart, manager A. P. Tregear, the 
Melbourne director being Hugh M. 
Strachan. 

In London the London & Lancashire 
has five sub-branches. It has branches 
also in Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 


Bristol, Cardiff and numberous other’ 


places. It has branches at Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scotland; and 
in Belfast and Dublin, Ireland. 

Among the foreign and_ colonial 
branches are those at Hartford, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Saint John, Vancouver, Buenos 

_Ares, Bombay, Calcutta, Melbourne, 
Auckland, Cape Town, Sydney, Perth, 
Launceston, Adelaide. 

Prominent Men on Board 


F. W. Pascoe Rutter is governor and 
chairman of the London & Lancashire 
board of director and Charles G. Hamil- 
ton deputy chairman. Among those on 
the board are Viscount Fitzalian of Der- 
went, Sir W. Peter Rylands, the Earl of 
Middleton, Captain Lord Stanley, M. P. 
The chairman of the London directors 
is Sir C. C. McLeod. 

In 1925 the net premiums of the fire 
department of the London & Lancashire 
world-wide were more than $1,000,000 
in excess of 1924. The marine depart- 
ment premiums increased more than $1,- 
000,000. There was a large increase in 
the accident and general department and 
in other directions. 

The total funds of the London & Lan- 
cashire alone are more than $90,000,000. 
The total assets of the London & Lan- 
cashire and the Law Union & Rock 
alone are $150,000,000. 





THE BROOKLYN DISTRICT 

During the last fortnight an event of 
unusual importance to the members of 
the insurance business took place in 
Brooklyn. In that short space of time 
three of the largest insurance concerns 
have moved, two of them occupying the 
same building at 60 Clinton Street, the 
other one going to Pierrepont Street. 
In view of these removals, certain in- 
surance executives feel that the centre 
of the insurance district of Brooklyn 
is slowly shifting from Remsen and 
Montague Streets to a district which 
embraces Clinton, Joralemon and Pierre- 
pont Streets. 

With the Fidelity-Phenix Fire, the 
Home and the general agency of An- 
drews & Evans now located in this 
district, it would seem that the centre 
of the insurance business has shifted 
to a degree. On the other hand, one 
must consider that there are several new 
insurance offices in the Court & Rem- 
sen Building which was formally opened 
on May Ist. 





BUILDING BOOM 


Consensus of opinion among insurance 
men is that Newark‘s spring building 
boom, which started last month, promises 
to be the greatest in the city history. 
The Building Department has issued 605 
permits for building construction costing 
$6,137,290 during the month of April. 
This was an increase of $1,678,142 over 
the same period of 1925. : 

The permits were for the following: 
Office: buildings, $2,726,400 ; dwellings, $1,- 
806,588 and stores, shops, warehouses and 
public buildings $667,600. 








REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 
THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
of New York 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Administrative Offices, 115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 











NEW ENGLAND PROGRAM 





Summer Session of Agents to Hear 
Several Prominent Executives; 
Three Day Convention 


The tentative program for the annual 
summer meeting of the New England 
Associations of Insurance Agents at the 
Hotel Griswold, Eastern Point, Conn., 
near New London, June 14, 15 and 16, 
has been announced. Mornings will be 
devoted to business sessions while the 
afternoons will be turned over to golfing, 
bathing and other sports. The conven- 
tion opens with a banquet Monday eve- 


ning, June 14. Following is the program 
in full: 


BANQUET 
Monday Evening 

Thomas D. Faulkner, presiding, President of 

the New England Advisory Board. 

Invocation—Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth of New 
London, Connecticut. 

Official Welcome—Honorable Ernest E. R 8, 
President Connecticut State Chamber of ‘or 
merce and Treasurer of the State of Con- 
necticut, 

Greetings from— 

The Insurance Department of the State of 
Connecticut, Honorable Howard P. Dunham, 
Insurance Commissioner. 

The City of New London, Honorable William 
C. Fox, Mayor. 

The New “england 
Ralph Sweetland. 

The Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents, Louis H. Arnold, Vice President. 

Address—‘‘Selling Ourselves,” Clarence T. Hub- 


bard, Secretary of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, 


Insurance Exchange, 


uesday Morning 

Conference Theme—‘Team Play.” 

President’s Annual Address—Thomas D. Faulk- 
ner. 

Secretary’s Annual Report and History of the 
New England Advisory Board—Warren S. 
Shaw. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Discussion Period No, 1—James L. Case, 
leader, Past President National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

“Team Play” and its relation to Insurance Com- 
panies Service. 

Opened by Ralph B. Ives, president of the 
Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Discussion Period No. 2—Donald G. North. 

leader, Member of the Executive Committee of 

the National Association of Insurance Agents. 

“Team Play” and its relation to Agents’ Asso- 
ciations, Local—State—National. 

Opened by Walter H. Bennett; Secretary-Coun- 
sel of the National Association of Insurance 


Agents. 

Wednesday Morning 

Reports of Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

Discussion Period No. 3—Edwin J. Cole, leader, 
Past President New England Advisory Board. 
“Team Play” in our Public Relations. 

Opened by Professor Albert W. Whitney, of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. 

Discussion Period No. 4—Frederick J. Bruns, 
leader, Past President of the New York State 
Association, : 

“Team Play” and its relations to the Local 
Agent. 

SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
Wholesale insurance, is it a menace or a 

myth? 

District conferences: A present day need. 

Successful local board programs. ; 

State association and local board co-operation. 

News letters and monthly bulletins. 

How can we more effectively interest and edu- 
cate the local agent and the public in our work? 

The commission situation. 

The local agent’s duty to the local, state and 
national organizations. 

Better agents. How can we help produce 
them? 

The collection problem. 


Can we find a prac- 
tical solution? 





LOSING RISKS IN ST. LOUIS 


Reports from Chicago reaching St. 
Louis are that some of the fire insur- 
ance companies that are endeavoring to 
adhere strictly to the rules and regu- 
lations regarding commissions and brok- 
erage in St. Louis and elsewhere in 
Missouri are much disatisfied with the 
drifting of business away from their 
books to other companies. Whether 
either the Union or the Bureau will take 
steps to remedy the situation is prob- 
lematical. The situation is one that must 
be solved by the companies themselves. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS DINNER 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation will hold its annual shore din- 
ner at Tappen’s Sheepshead Bay Hotel 
on Tuesday evening, June 8. President 
Harry E. Francis has appointed the fol- 
lowing dinner committee: John J. Can- 
ning, chairman; William Stone, John E. 
Watson, James Conaty, John Egan, 
Robert C. Rikel, Mortimer Nathanson, 
Mortimer Weinberg, Robert McCooey, 
Harry Ellis and Leo Doherty. 
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Six Views of the New Drug and Chemical Club Rooms 









































1—Ladies Dining Room. 2—One of the Private Dining Rooms. 3—The Lounge. 4—Office, Elevators and Entrance to Lounge, 5-—Part of the Main 
Dining Room. 6—Grill Room. 
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Drug & Chemical 
Club in New Home 


Bp. M. CULVER IS PRESIDENT 





Handsome Quarters Conveniently Lo- 
cated on Two Floors of New 
National Board Building 





The pictures on the opposite page 
show six ‘views of the new club rooms 
of the Drug & Chemical Club, which is 
located in the new National Board of 
Fire Underwriters’ Building at the cor- 
ner of John and Gold Streets, New York. 
The opening of these new quarters early 
this month marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of the club. 

Since its organization in 1894 by drug 
and chemical men, under the name of 
the Drug Trade Club of New York, 
there has been a constant growth and 
change in the membership, running 
chiefly to insurance men, and the namg 
was changed in 1905 to the Drug & 
Chemical Club. About ten years ago 
and coincident with the burning of the 
old Equitable Building, insurance men 
were admitted in large numbers until 
today, of a membership of more than 
600, perhaps 50% are insurance men; 
40% are men from the trades which 
originally incorporated the club, ie., 
drug and chemical merchants; and 10% 
are from scattered occupations, includ- 
ing bankers, brokers, bonding and in- 
vestment men. 

For many vears the club was located 
at 100 William Street, and it is generally 
thought that more insurance personali- 
ties have lunched at this club than at 
any other in the financial center of New 
York. 

At the present time, an insurance man, 
Bernard M. Culver, vice-president of 
the Niagara Fire, is president of the 
Drug & Chemical Club, and is also a 
member of the board of governors. 
Charles R. Perkins, assistant manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, is a 
member of the finance committee of the 
club; while S. T. Perrin of Perrin & 
Son, lecal agents, is chairman of the 
membership committee; and M. E. 
Jewett, president of the Royal Indem- 
nity, and Arthur M. Murray, prominent 
bro er, are members of the committee. 

The club rooms are on the thirteenth 
and fourteenth floors of the new Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
Building, and THe EasterN UNDERWRITER 
takes no little pleasure in publishing the 
views being run in connection with this 
story, both because of the splendor of 
the club’s new home, and the general 
interest of insurance men in the club. 

The photographs from which the 
plates were made were secured through 
the courtesy of W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 

nderwriters, and are being published 
through the special release of Drix Dur- 
yea, photographer. 





FIELD DAY EVENTS 

_The ninth annual Field Day of the 
Newark Insurance and Banking Athletic 
League will be held at Weequahic Park, 
on Saturday, June 19. The events open 
to members of the league are, 100-yard 
dash, 20-yard dash, 880 yard relay race, 
one mile run, running high jump, run- 
ning broad jump and 12-pound shot put. 
For the girls there will be a 50-yard 
dash, 300-yard relay race, standing broad 
jump and baseball throwing. The only 
open event on the program will be a 
880-yard relay .race for Essex County 
Boy Scouts. Valuable prizes will be 
awarded in all events. 





MILWAUKEE RATES CUT 


Insurance Commissioner W. Stanley 
Smith of Wisconsin announced last Sat- 
urday afternoon an order for the reduc- 
tion of dwelling house insurance rates 
of about 20 per cent in Milwau'-ee, fol- 
lowing recent hearings held there. The 
order was forwarded ‘to the Wisconsin 
Inspection bureau. 


BADGES TO BE WORN 





Members of Insurance Conference at 
A. A. C. of W. Convention 
to Wear Them 

The members of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference of the Associated 
Advertising Club of the World, had bet- 
ter not appear at the convention in 
Philadelphia next month without a 
badge. At least, that is what Secretary 
Leslie F. Tillinghast says, and he surely 
knows all about the matter. If delegates 
wish to save themselves the embarrass- 





ment of not being recognized, they 
should wear badges which have been 
provided for the occasion. 

“You fellows—and girls too—who are 
new in the conference may not know 
that we have a very handsome perma- 
nent badge in this Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference of ours, and your Sec- 
retary-Treasurer has a supply of them 
which he shall be tickled to death’ to 
distribute on the receipt of a dollar bill 
for each badge requested,” writes Mr. 
Tillinghast to the members. 

So, for the men and women of the 
insurance conference who are planning 
to attend the convention next month, 
we present here a picture of the badge 
that will save you a lot of worry and 
trouble, 





RECIPROCALS HIT MUTUALS 


That mutual automobile carriers, 
rather than stock companies, are to be 
hit hardest by the recent rapid extension 
of auto club and other reciprocal in- 
surance “services” throughout Michigan, 
is the expressed belief of many Michigan 
agents who have been watching the situ- 
ation closely. Michigan has two mutual 
auto writing companies which showed 
more than million dollar businesses last 
year and one reciprocal, that of the De- 
troit Automobile Club, has also approx- 
imated this figure. But during the last 
few months, the auto clubs of several 
cities where insurance has previously not 
been undertaken, have announced one 
reciprocal scheme or another. An ex- 
change, the Valley Insurance Exchange, 
has been organized by auto dealers in 
the Saginaw-Bay City district, and re- 
ciprocals generally have redoubled their 
efforts to acquire business. 





Holmberg & Sandstrom, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, general insurance agency, has been 
chartered at Albany with $5,000 capital 
in $100 shares all subscribed. V. W. 
Holmberg, 714 44th St., H. W. Sand- 
strom, 1217 Avenue V, Wilhelm Sand- 
strom, 123 Remsen St., Brooklyn, are di- 
rectors and subscribers, 








“A RECORD OF HONORABLE CONDUCT OF 
AN HONORABLE BUSINESS” 
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HALF CENTURY IN INSURANCE 


Career of B. C. Thorn, Manager of 
Brooklyn Office of Fidelity-Phenix; 
Interesting Personality 





One of the picturesque personalities in 
the insurance business is B. C. Thorn, 
manager of the Brooklyn office of the 
Fidelity-Phenix, at 60 Clinton street. 

Mr. Thorn has been with the present 
company as well as with the old Phenix 
of Brooklyn for many years. He started 
originally as an office boy inthe fire in- 
surance agency of Loomis & Thorn, 
which was located in Brooklyn. In 1877, 
he left that firm and was appointed a 
junior clerk for the Brooklyn office of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn. Mr. Thorn was 
engaged in various capacities until he 
became the senior clerk, and in 1886 
he was appointed manager of the Brook- 
lyn department. In 1910 the manage- 
ment of the old Phenix changed. A 
consolidation took place between the 
Fidelity Fire of New York and the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, which resulted in 
the Fidelity-Phenix. Mr. Thorn re- 
mained Brooklyn manager, a position he 
has occupied ever since. 

During his connection with the com- 
pany, a remarkable transformation has 
taken place in the life of Brooklyn. In 
his time he has watched it change slowly 
from a great overgrown village to a 
metropolis. 

Mr. Thorn will be seventy years old 
this year. And he has been actively en- 
gaged in the insurance business for the 
last forty-nine years. He is still hale and 
hearty and seems to have retained much 
of his youthful spirit. He claims that 
living out-of-doors a good deal, when he 
was a young man, has helped to keep 
him strong and fit. As a young man he 
was fond of rowing and belonged to the 
old Brooklyn Boat Club. He was also 
a captain in the 23rd Regiment of the 
Bropklyn National Guard. When the in- 
surance companies established in Brook- 
lyn the Salvage Corps (which was later 
known as the Brooklyn Fire Patrol) he 
was appointed one of the directors and 
was also made superintendent. This po- 
sition Mr. Thorn held until it was decided 
to merge the Salvage Corps and the 
Fire Patrol under a new management 
in Manhattan. 





GRISWOLD IS SPECIAL AGENT 

Henry G. Griswold has been appointed 
special agent of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, the Reliance and Victory 
Insurance Companies, to have charge 
of Connecticut, Western Massachusetts 
and Vermont, the territory formerly 
covered by special agent, J. M. Bryans. 
Mr. Griswold started as a boy in the 
Home Office of the Security of New 
Haven, on September 1, 1907, doing field 
work from time to time and later be- 
came manager of the company’s local 
department. On January 1, 1918, he was 
appointed special agent of the Fireman’s 
Fund and Home Fire and Marine, and 
made an enviable record. The appojnt- 
ment is effective June 1. 





NOW THE CONSOLIDATED 
AGENCIES 
The Charles P. Whitbread & Company 
general insurance agency, Pierce Build- 
ing, St. Louis, has been reorganized as 
the Consolidated Agencies, Inc., with a 
capital of 2,500 shares of no par value 
common stock. To begin with the capital 


will be $50,000. 


The WORLD 
oye) <omeie vere 
to live wire 
agents 


Get the Best in THE WORLD 





REPORT TO RICHMOND 

Virginia agents of the Trayelers Fire 
who have been reporting direct to the 
home office since the company began 
writing business in that State began re- 
porting May 1 to the branch office of 
the Travelers at Richmond where James 
A. Hall, manager of the company for 
Virginia, has his headquarters. 





CLAIM AND COUNTERCLAIM 

Before Judge Tytler, in County Court, 
Toronto, the Canadian Fire Insurance 
Co., of Winnipeg, sued J. E. West, in- 
surance adjuster, for $500 on the ground 
that plaintiffs had paid $425 insurance 
for a motor car not insured by them. De- 
fendant was said to have arranged for 
the repairs, the vehicle having been dam- 
aged in a collision. Mr. West counter- 
claimed $120 for services and expenses. 

His Honor dismissed the plaintiff’s 
action with costs and awarded judgment 
on the counterclaim for $100 without 
costs. 





Tremont Underwriting Agency, Inc.. 
Manhattan, has been chartered with 
capital of 2,000 shares preferred and 2,000 
common stock non par value to conduct 
a general insurance agency. Harry C. 
Hand, Samuel C. Wood, and Raymond J. 
Gorman, 150 Broadway, New York City 
are the incorporators. 
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dnow, VolL.VIlI! 


The eighth volume in the Glens Falls 
Insurance Library is now ready for 
distribution to the agents of Glens Falls 
and Commerce Insurance Companies. 
We believe that it fully sustains the 
high standard set by its predecessors. 
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Our famous Insurance 
Library is a most un- £& 
usual educational ser- 
vice. Prepared for free 
distribution to our 

own agents, each new . 
volume has been wel- ae 
comed by them with enthusiasm, 
while the series, as a whole, is now 
used in various insurance courses and 
has attracted international attention. 
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Spreading the Gospel 
of Fire Prevention 


NATIONAL BOARD’S GOOD WORK 





Public Relations Committee Has Dis- 
tributed More Informative Material 
Than Ever Before 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers expressed satisfaction yesterday 
in its annual sessions at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y., over the report submit- 
ted by the committee on public rela- 
tions. During the past year there has 
been a greater distribution of informa- 
tive material on fire insurance and fire 
prevention than in any previous year. 
The year marked the distribution for the 
first time of “direct-by-mail” matter to 
a great body of policyholders through 
the cooperation of member companies 
and agents. 


As submitted by Sheldon Catlin, chair- 
man fo this committee, the report reads 
as follows: Among our direct mail 
items was a circular entitled “Dollars 
and Sense,” which was in the form of a 
brief folder or “stuffer” of suitable size 
for insertion in an ordinary correspon- 
dence envelope. It presented in succinct 
manner leading points concerning fire 
insurance and the work of the stock 
companies, plus a “Read Your Policy” 
acrostic giving several of the chief void- 
ance provisions of the standard policy. 
The circular met with a striking response 
and was distributed by more than 8,- 
500 local agents to some 3,300,000 people 
throughout the United States. 

Another small circular carried the 
tite “A Matter of Your Money!” It 
set forth a few facts regarding the ex- 
cessive taxation of fire insurance and 
the effect upon the thrifty who insure 
their possessions. Something like 1,300,- 
000 copies have been distributed to the 
public thus far. 

It is planned to continue this form of 
education publicity in view of its popu- 
larity with agents, and because it places 
helpful information directly in the hands 


of the public at an extremely moderate 
cost. 


The Board’s Monthly Publication 


“Safeguarding America Against Fire,” 
the committee’s monthly publication, 
elicits a growing response from agents 
and others and renders considerable 
service in carrying our message to the 
public. During the year, approximately 
845,000 copies were distributed. The 
issues featured such articles as “Why 
Churches Burn,” which analyzed the fire 
- situation as it affects places of wor- 
ship,” 

Another popular issue was the one 
dated July, 1925, which featured dwell- 
ing house losses and the hazards of the 
occupancy. An additional run of 21,000 
copies was made necessary to take care 
of the orders received. One newspaper, 
in commenting editorially upon the story 
and statistics set forth in this bulletin, 
said: “These astonishing figures should 
have two good effects. They should pro- 
mote the adequate insurance of prop- 
erty, especially homes, against fire; and 
they should cause every citizen to be 
more careful in his attitude and his 
handling of those small things in which 
there is constant danger of fire.” 

The August number was devoted to 
Suggestions for the fire prevention week 
observance, a matter which will be 
touched upon later, and two of the bul- 
letins featured articles upon the exces- 
Sive taxation of fire insurance. An issue 
having as its leading article a story upon 
arm fire losses met with a gratifying re- 
sponse, and extra copies were in great 
demand. _The January number was de- 
voted chiefly to an analysis of the fire 
Oss record for 1924, and, as usual, the 
detailed Statistics, given by cause and 
y state, attracted wide attention. In 





Radio addresses were delivered from 
several leading stations and our fire pre- 
vention playlet entitled “The Trial of 
Fire’ was produced by many school 
dramatic societies and by Girl and Boy 
Scout troops. The paid fire chiefs of the 
country were supplied with a fire pre- 
vention week interview for issuance to 
their local newspapers and also with 
duplicates of a slide for projection in 
the motion picture theatres of their re- 
spective cities. : 

Letters of commendation concerning 
the fire prevention efforts of the com- 
mittee were received from agents, fire 
chiefs, school officials and others, such 
spontaneous approval emphasizing the 
value of our fire prevention activities 
in furthering the public and agency re- 
lations of the business. 

Since the last annual meeting approx- 
imately 51,700 copies of our school 
manual “Safeguarding the Home Against 
Fire” have been distributed, bringing 
the total distribution of the work to 
about 975,000 copies. Some 23,460 copies 
of “Safeguarding the Farm Against 
Fire” also were shipped during the 
course of the twelve months, giving an 
aggregate distribution to date of 124,000 
booklets and making necessary the 
printing of a new edition of 50,000 copies. 
There is a growing interest in farm cov- 
erage among agents and member com- 
panies, and the material appearing in 
the pamphlet has been reprinted, with 
our permission, by the Western Farm 
Association, for use in advancing its fire 
prevention program. 


Speeches on Stock Fire Insurance 


During part of the time since the 
previous annual meeting, the commit- 
tee had on its staff a speaker devoting 


his efforts to addressing various bodies’ 


upon the work of the stock fire insur- 
ance companies through the National 
Board, and upon various phases of fire 
insurance, and meetings were “covered” 
at several cities, including Philadelphia 
and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Asheville, N. C.; 
Syracuse, New York; Columbus, Ohio, 
and Bridgeport, Connecticut. It is 
planned to resume this phase of the 
Committee’s activities, as it is believed 
to present decidedly worth-while pos- 
sibilities. 

In November, the committee offered 
a $1,500 prize for a motion picture scen- 
ario that would visualize in attractive 
story form the history and fundamental 
importance of fire insurance. Altogether, 
136 scripts were received, and at the 
present time the question of the award 
is being considered by the judges. 

The fire insurance business really has 
two publics—the local agents and the 
great body of outsiders. It is a truism 
to say that the agents form the com- 
panies’ main contact with the public, but 
it is a fact which bears repetition and 
one that the Committee keeps always 
in mind. We have many contacts with 
agents by correspondence, and the com- 
mittee has endeavored to enhance the 
relations of the companies with their 
local representatives by rendering serv- 
ice in various forms. In recent years, 
the agents have shown a growing tend- 
ency to aid us in advancing the aims of 
the business, and their enthusiastic co- 
operation in carrying out local cam- 
paigns is a matter of self-congratulation 
and one that augurs well for the future. 


Public Needs Better Understanding 

Local agents (and adjusters, too) be- 
cause of their position in the fire in- 
surance scheme are able to improve 
materially, or seriously mar, the public 
relations of the business; and it is high- 
ly desirable that we muster into our 
order to focus the public thought upon 
the vulnerability of so-called “fireproof” 
buildings, and to clarify the use of the 
term, a feature article entitled “Putting 
the ‘Reproof’ in ‘Fireproof,’” was pub- 
lished in the March number. 

Local agents state that they use the 
issues dealing with special occupancies 
for the purpose of inducing their clients 
to purchase additional insurance protec- 
tion, as well as to reduce the hazards 


that exist about their premises, and 


also employ the bulletins to develop new 
business. 


Single Reel “Movies” Successful 


The committee has nearly one hun- 
dred prints of three single-reel motion 
pictures, practically all of which are in 
constant circulation through the various 
avenues of distribution that have been 
established. Two of the films, “The 
Danger That Never Sleeps” and “Fire” 
are devoted to fire prevention while the 
third, entitled “The Keystone,” is a fire 
insurance picture. It is estimated that 
since it was released in 1921, the first- 
named photoplay has been seen by at 
least 4,000,000 people; that “Fire” has 
been shown to approximately 2,500,000, 
and that “The Keystone” has been pro- 
jected before approximately 1,000,000 
persons. In most instances the subjects 
have been exhibited before non-insur- 
ance gatherings, the first and last- 
named having been circulated by two of 
the leading film exchanges in United 
States. Through this arrangement, 
which cost the board nothing, they were 
used in regular theatre programs. 

We now have ten assorted prints with 
the Motion Picture Bureau of the Y. 
M. C. A., and twenty-nine copies are 
being used by state universities, two by 
state fire marshals, one by a film library, 
and two by the New Jersey State Mu- 
seum. There are also four with the 
Chicago Board of Education, and addi- 
tional circulation is obtained through 
correspondence direct with the National 
Board office. A number of bookings 
have been arranged with large industrial 
organizations, and schools, churches and 
safety councils are constantly using 
prints. 


Aid Interest in Fire Prevention 


During the past several years, the 
committee has aroused increasing in- 
terest in fire prevention week, and the 
occasion in 1925 is believed to have 
been the most successful on record. In- 
dustrial corporations, chambers of com- 
merce, Lions, Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, 
railroad systems, local agents, school 
authorities, Safety Councils, Boy and 
Girl Scout troops, the American Red 
Cross, and numerous other organizations 
and individuals cooperated  whole- 
heartedly in promoting the campaign. 
The public looks to the National Board, 
and more particularly to this commit- 
tee, for material and suggestions to be 
used in promoting the observance, and 
it is usual to meet every request for as- 
sistance. 

Last year President Coolidge again 
issued an effective proclamation and, 
responding to our solicitation, the gov- 
ernors of many states took similar ac- 
tion, as did the mayors of numerous 
cities. 

The principal railroads of the coun- 
try, including the Pennsylvania System, 
the New York Central Lines, the Rock 
Island Company, the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
and the Southern Pacific Lines, posted 
copies of our large two-colored pla- 
cards in their stations and shops. Such 
prominent chain stores as The Wool- 
worth Company and The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, aided the 
campaign by arranging window displays 
of our posters, together with “Clean- 
up” materials suitable to the Week. 
ranks those who have not joined the 
procession marching toward a_ better 
public understanding of the business 
and its service to society. 

Your committee is giving careful 
study to the development of plans for 


making the public better informed on 
the important place which stock fire in- 
surance occupies in the progress of our 
country. We recognize that our great- 
est activity has been to bring home to 
the minds of our citizens the urgent 
need of closely safeguarding our created 
resources by preventing fire and by 
providing better fire protection facilities ; 
and we are not unmindful that this is a 
field of endeavor which, if properly cul- 
tivated, will promote a better under- 
standing of the business of stock fire 
insurance, and bring about a wider ap- 
preciation of its relationship to the na- 


tional welfare. 


Our public relations work is not fin- 
ished and it never can be finished. In- 
surance is becoming constantly more 
important in every phase of life and in- 
dustry, and as our companies grow, it 
will be increasingly important to have 
public understanding grow with them. 
As our assets and our premium returns 
increase, it is necessary for the public 
to know that insurance is being writ- 
ten on a constantly narrowing margin 
of profit. We must make our story so 
plain and so convincing that the agitator 
and the demagogue who would attack 
insurance for the purpose of currying 
public favor or who would suggest 
launching the state in the insurance 
business as a means of reducing insur- 
ance rates beyond the point of safety, 
will not have a leg left upon which to 
stand. But as our problems increase, 
so must our efforts to educate the pub- 
lic to the real facts about insurance. 
After all is said and done, the safety of 
our business and its ability to earn a 
fair return on its investments rests on a 
thorough public understanding of its re- 
lation to all the people. 

Those represented on the public rela- 
tions committee with Mr. Catlin include 
the following: R. M. Bissell, Hart- 
ford; C. A. Ludlum, New York; R. R. 
Martin, New York; F. D. Layton, Hart- 
ford; G. H. Batchelder, New York; 
Paul L. Haid, New York; O. J. Prior, 
Trenton; William Hare, New York; 
Arthur M. Brown, San Francisco, and 
Charles H. Holland, Philadelphia. 





JOINT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


On and after July 1 the American of 
Newark, and Security of New Haven, 
will conduct a joint department for the 
Dominion of Canada, with headquarters 
in the Metropolitan Building, Toronto, 
under the management of William 
Thompson, formerly with the London & 
Lancashire at its Home Office and Ca- 
nadian branches. 


A. C. CYPHERS ON MOTOR TRIP 


Archibald C. Cyphers, treasurer of 
the American of Newark has gone on 
a motoring trip through the southern 
part of New Jersey. He will return 
about June 1. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Mortgages.. $234,850.00 Capital ............... $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... SIGE) «Sarason caweas 24,161 ,943.85 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 20,265,572.73 

road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 

and Stocks.......... 55,891,606.30 justment............ 6,839,580.00 
Cashin Banks and Office 2,318,432.41 = Commissions and other 
Premiums in Course of DNR hi ccepincat cuss 7,150,000.00 

Collection. ....6...5: 8,662,122.8/ Peserve for Taxes...... 1,005,000.00 
Interest Accrued....... 148,180.80 — Reserve for Depreciation _5,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- 

able on Paid Losses. . 157,804.20 

$67,922,096.58 $67,922,096.58 





Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 


ASSETS RESERVE : SURPLUS 


Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $27,661,943.85 








Cc. E. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary J. D. LESTER, Vice President 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 


A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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Insurance Conditions 
Behind in Roumania 


MANY LINES ARE NEGLECTED 





Sudden Growth of Country After War 
Has Left it to Solve Many 


Problems of Insurance 





The World War by increasing the 
population of Roumania from five to 
eighteen millions by the addition of sev- 
eral new provinces from Hungary and 
Russia, created serious obstacles such 
as the formation of a common language 
and culture, says the Holborn Agency 
Corporation of New York. Its effect on 
insurance was because of the differences 
in legislation and interpretation of the 
contract by different courts. 

One of the most important complica- 
tions regards outstanding premiums— 
while in certain provinces these can be 
collected by court order, in others the 
insurer cannot recover. Another difh- 
culty exists in the stamping of policies— 
in the new provinces the stamp is 14%, 
while in the original Kingdom, the 
stamp costs 5%. The companies also 
face the necessity of withholding from 
commissions due to agents a govern- 
ment tax of 12%, causing the companies 
not only additional work, but an in- 
creased acquisition cost since many 
agents have refused to recognize this 
taxation, forcing the companies to in- 
crease the. commission. The blame for 
this should probably not be laid to the 
door of the Government, but to the 
companies, because of their failure to 
organize associations for mutual protec- 
tion, which in turn was brought on by 
the rapid increase from five to twenty- 
four companies since the war. 

The companies are not hampered by 
conventions but can generally follow the 
course laid down by their directors and 
their reinsurers. The latter, often be- 
cause of holdings of stock, are able to 
influence the details of management and 
technique. This may be explained by 
the fact that Roumanian law does not 
permit foreign companies to establish 
branches in Roumania; therefore the 
large foreign offices found it necessary 
to organize Roumanian companies, re- 
insuring the business. French com- 
panies have proved the exception, stead- 
fastly refusing to put money into Rou- 
mania, but acting solely as facultative 
reinsurers, a position which has proved 
valuable to them and to the Roumanian 
companies. 


Marine Coverage Neglected 


Regarding the special ‘branches of 
insurance, only life and fire are of any 
importance. In spite of large imports 
and exports, marine insurance is not 
written in any volume by the com- 
panies. Accident and liability insurance 
has not been successfully pressed with 
the Roumanian public, probably because 
this essentially agricultural country has 
none of the modern social laws which 
form the basis for this type of insurance. 
Hail insurance is important only in cer- 
tain localities, while plate glass and 
burglary has not been developed. 

While the companies write all 
branches, fire, forms the “piece de re- 
sistance;” premiums in 1924 mounted to 
677 million Lei or about $3,500,000. 
Although this is a sizable enough figure, 
results for the past few years have been 
unsatisfactory; this can be explained as 
follows: 

1. The balance between industrial 
and ordinary risks has been bad; the 
premiums being nearly entirely on the 
first class, composed mainly of flour 


J. A. Swinnerton Had 


Novel English Trip: 


STRIKE RECALLS WAR DAYS 





Pleased with Courtesies Extended by 
British Insurance Executives; Paid 
Visit to Ireland 
One does not relish being stranded, 
especially in a foreign country where 
there happens to be a labor dispute; yet 
that is just what befell James A. Swin- 
nerton, vice-president of the America 
Fore Companies, who arrived back in 
America on the Homeric after some in- 
teresting experiences in London during 
the strike. Mr. Swinnerton had planned 
to tour the British Isles, but upon ar- 
riving in London he found conditions so 
bad that after 8 days he was constrained 
to cancel the trip. It was his first visit 
to England, and so he was somewhat 

disappointed by the turn in affairs. 

Although he was unable to go to the 
North of England to visit the cathedral 
towns of York, Ely and Durham, Mr. 
Swinnerton had a delightful visit to the 
Midland Counties including Stratford- 
on-Avon, where he visited not only 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, but also the 
church in which the poet is buried. He 
also visited Warwick Castle, home of 
Henry W. Marsh, of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, and other points of historic interest 
such as Kenilworth, Chester and Shot- 
tery. In London he found the historic 
Tower of London closed; also most of 
the theatres, restaurants and parks. 

Before going to England, Mr. Swin- 
nerton had spent some time in Ireland 
where he beheld with admiration and 
wonder the surpassing beauties of her 
lakes, woods and mountains. He visited 
Dublin, Killarney and a few other cities 
and towns of the Emerald Isle. 


Tom Gallagher’s Popularity 


Speaking of insurance men who are 
well known abroad, Mr. Swinnerton re- 
marked humorously: “Everywhere I 


went in Ireland, it seemed to me they 
knew “Tom” Gallagher, formerly West- 
ern Manager of the Aetna Insurance 
Company, who is retired. I inquired 
about him in Dublin and other places 
that I visited and the answer was always 
the same.” 

Mr. Swinneron said he thought of go- 
ing to Paris after he had been in Lon- 
don a, few days, but abandoned the idea 
when it was found that he would be 
unable to get his baggage through. 

Praise for Hugh Lewis 

During the interview with a represen- 
tative of THe Eastern UNpeRwriter, Mr. 
Swinnerton referred to the courtesies 
that he received from Hugh Lewis, man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe; also from Mr. Reddrop and Mr. 
White, of the same company. He said 
he was especially grateful to Mr. Lewis 
who had done everything he could to 
assist him in his dilemma. 

“We were reminded of war days,” said 
Mr. Swinnerton, “when we awoke one 
Monday morning, and, looking out of 
our hotel window overlooking Piccadilly 
saw trucks that were being escorted by 
armored cars, manned by soldiers. At 
night all lights were out except the or- 
dinary street lamps.” 

Mr. Swinnerton had nothing but praise 
for the way in which the British gov- 
ernment handled the strike situation. He 
said he saw little or no violence while he 
was in London. He brought home with 
him two or three copies of British dailies 
which were got out during the strike. 
One of these was hardly larger in sheet 
size than the ordinary magazine, and the 
front page contained nothing but “dont’s” 
by way of caution to the British public. 





NEW MEMBERS OF CHAMBER 


A number of prominent men in the 
insurance field have recently become 
members of the Jersey City Chamber of 
Commerce. They include Irving Max, 
David Levey, Joseph Orifice, Samuel 
Lesser, Walter J. Muller and John J. 
McLoughlin. 














and saw-mills (the two most important 
industries) while premiums on ordinary 
risks have been too weak. 


2. The frequency of losses has been 
above average, but this is true of all 
countries since the war. 

3. The tariffs in effect are the ones 
of former Roumania, Hungary, Austria 
and Russia, and are not at all suited to 
present conditions. This of course 
could be remedied by an entirely new 
rating system, eliminating provincial 
boundaries, lowering some prohibitive 
rates and increasing others. The rate 
situation is further aggravated by the 
practice of certain reinsurers, notably 
British, of persuading, through too 
great a generosity or through ignorance 
of local conditions, certain companies to 
write tremendous sums on the most 
hazardous risks, and at a ridiculously 
low rate. Worse still, these same rein- 
surers accept this same class of business 
direct, and if possible at still lower 
premiums. : 

Fire premiums receipts can certainly 
be greatly increased as the number of 
uninsured risks runs 50% or more in 
some districts, and only a system of 
propaganda, education and solicitation 
can overcome this situation. 

Marine insurance merits a far greater 
success than it has obtained. Rou- 
mania exports quantities of raw ma- 
terials such as grains and wood, while 
great amounts of imported goods pave 
the way for inland marine and transpor- 
tation insurance. 


MAURY ELECTED PRESIDENT 





C. P. Maury Chosen to Head the Exam- 
ining Underwriters’ Association at 
Annual Meeting 





Charles P. Maury, of the Home, was 
elected president of the Examining 
Underwriters’ Association at its annual 
meeting last week. The speaker was 
Dr. Elwood Hendrick, curator of the 
chemical museum of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who gave an _ interesting and 
informative talk. 

The nominating committee’s report 
was adopted, resulting in the election of 
the following named officers: President, 
C. P. Maury, Home; vice-president, 
Charles A. Penna, London Assurance; 
secretary, A. H. Himes, Royal; treas- 
urer, George A. Bell, American; execu- 
tive committee, Stephen FE. Parker, 
American, of Newark; E. P. Folley, 
Westchester Fire; James B. Hamilton, 
Great American; William Hunt, Niagara 
Fire, and Charles J. Purcell, Yorkshire. 


The meeting, which was held at 
Miller’s Restaurant, New York City, 


was attended by about forty persons. 
There will be no more meetings of the 
Examiners Association until the fall. 





Peter J. Schwartz & Co., Inc., New 
York City, general insurance agency, has 
been chartered at Albany with a capital 
of forty shares preferred stock $100 par 
value and 100 share common stock non 
par value. 


Reach Compromise 
on Virginia Rates 
CERTAIN INCREASES 


STAND 
Other Rate Boosts Cancelled After 
Conference Between Button 


and S. E. U. A. Men 





Insurance Commissioner Joseph But- 
ton of Virginia agreed last week to per- 
mit certain increases in fire rates in Vir- 
ginia following a conference at Rich- 
mond attended by Colonel Button, C. 
W. Harris, fire rating clerk of the In- 
surance Department; Milton Dargan, 
southern manager of the Royal; Joseph 
Raine, secretary of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, and Ran- 
dolph Harrison, of Lynchburg, Va. 

The original rate increase provided 
for a 10 per cent advance on residences, 
apartinents, flats and private barns not 
under protection. This was allowed to 
stand except as applied to farm prop- 
erty. The company representatives in- 
sisted on this exception, and their action 
was somewhat surprising following con- 
siderable agitation last August over 
farm underwriting rules and practices. 

The original rate increase provided 
for a 10 per cent advance on all mercan- 
tile buildings and contents protected 
and unprotected. Under the agreement 
with Commissioner Button, mercantile 
buildings under protection and the con- 
tents of frame mercantile under protec- 
tion were excepted from the advance. 
The blanket increase of 25 per cent on 
manufacturing risks and special hazards 
was allowed to stand. 

The conferees did not agree as to 
what date the increase will become 
effective, but presumably it will be put 
into force at once, or as soon as proper 
notices can be issued by the Virginia 
Inspection & Rating Bureau. In view 
of Commissioner Button’s previous noti- 
fication to the rating bureau, no attempt 
has been made to enforce the original 
increase, which was to have become 
effective May 15. 





SPECIAL NUMBER 





“Inspection News” of Retail Credit Co. 
Given Over New York Organization; 
Interesting Articles and Photos 


A recent issue of “Inspection News” 
of the Retail Credit Co. is devoted al- 
most entirely to articles and full page 
photographs of the New York organiza- 
tion. Among the leading articles are 
“Reminiscences” by Vice-President Wal- 
ter C. Hill; “New York’s Personnel” by 
F. P. Taylor, manager of the central 
office who has just completed ten years 
of service with the company; “Our New 
York Organization” by the junior vice- 
president, H. C. Motley, and “Automo- 
bile Insurance” by F. C. Hulbert of the 
fire and casualty office. 

The full page staff photographs in- 
clude those of the financial district, 
upper Manhattan, Newark, New York 
fire and casualty, New York Central, 
Brooklyn fire and casualty, Bronx, Ja- 
maica and Yonkers offices. The an- 
nouncement is also made that D. A. R. 
Campbell, formerly manager of the Mon- 
treal office, has been transferred to the 
New York City division to assist the 
junior vice-president, H. C. Motley, in 
the supervision of the New York organ- 
ization. His work with the company be- 
gan as an inspector in Montreal and 
after home office training was sent to 
Winnipeg as manager. He was made 
manager of the Montreal office in 1922. 
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National Board Ends 
Year of Progress 


HAS HAD MANY ACTIVITIES 





G. G. Bulkley, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Presents Favorable Re- 
port at Annual Meeting 





Saying that the year closing has been 
one of great progress and development 
for the organization, George G. Bulkley, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
presented his teport yesterday at the 
board’s annual meeting at the Waldorf 
Astoria. “To my mind,” he said, “one 
of the outstanding features of everyone 
of our meetings has been the cordial 
spirit of harmony and accord that has 
prevailed; and the unity of purpose with 
which all members interest themselves 
in the matters at hand is reflected in the 
progress made. 

There is no organization in our: busi- 
ness which brings together such a wide 
and general representation of fire insur- 
ance interests as is represented here to- 
day; there is no meeting of fire insur- 
ance executives at which so many fore- 
gather; and if we appreciate the real 
value of what this assemblage means, 
we will make the most of it and plan for 
the future so that even greater success 
will attend this organization in the year 
before it than we feel justified in claim- 
ing today for the record of the past 
twelve months. 


The Board’s Many Activities 

In the old days, insurance was just 
insurance, banking was just banking, 
and merchandizing was just merchandiz- 
ing. But fire insurance was a pioneer in 
recognizing the possibilities for build- 
ing up its business through the service 
idea. That it was about the first to rec- 
ognize in itself a public service institu- 
tion is proved by the organization of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers sixty years ago. While the 
primary purpose of the formation of the 
National Board was to bring about eco- 
nomies and more uniform practices in 
fire underwriting, a very great part of 
our activity has always been of service 
tothe public. Just consider for a moment 
the extent and character of the work 
which we are doing to bring about im- 
proved building conditions, better water 
supply systems and more efficient fire 
departments; and the continuous effort 
to acquaint the public with the cause 
of this loss, and to inspire them with the 
exercise of greater care and forethought 
to correct it. 

Our field of operations is coextensive 
with the boundaries of our country. Our 
headquarters in New York and our 
branch offices in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco keep us closely in touch with those 
matters which are of interest to our 
members and to the public, making pos- 
sible an efficient and prompt service. 
These offices constitute information and 
conference centers for company repre- 
sentatives and city and _ state officials 
with our various departments. There ‘is 
no other institution so well equipped or 
so competent, available to the compa- 
nies. 


Represented at Washington Conference 


As in former years, there have been a 
number of special committees named by 
the executive body to which reference 
is in order. I would make special men- 
tion of the service rendered by the con- 
ference committees with the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. These respective commit- 
tees attended the meetings of the com- 
missioners at San Antonio and Chicago, 
and held conferences with the agents’ 
associatlon in New York. No questions 
of special moment to us were passed 
upon by the commissioners at their 
meetings; and the conferences with the 
agents’ committee resulted in the formu- 











lation of certain principles of which you 
have all been advised. This board was 
represented at a conference held in 
Washington, called to consider the en- 
croachment of Government in business. 
And through our former president, H. 
A. Smith, representing insurance on the 
board of directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, we continue to 
have a most active and influential con- 
tact with the important business interests 
comprising the membership of the cham- 
ber. 


An Invitation to the New Building 

A year ago the then chairman of the 
executive committee and now our hon- 
ored president, reported the plans under 
way for the erection of the National 
Soard of Fire Underwriters Building; 
and I presume many of you have already 
visited the completed structure. If not, 
[ trust you will take advantage of the 
first opportunty to call upon the National 
Joard in its new quarters, which are ad- 
mirably planned and adequately equipped 
for the work of the Board for years to 
come. The building stands as a monu- 
ment to stock fire insurance, and rep- 
resents the highest type of fire-resistive 
construction and complete fire protec- 
tion. I think our entire membership is 
indebted to the able group who con- 
stitute the officers and board of direc- 
iors of the building corporation. 

This report would not be complete 
without reference to the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of service 
of our worthy general manager. At its 
December meeting the executive commit- 
tee presented Mr. Mallalieu with a 
bronze clock and barometer, suitably in- 
scribed, as a testimonial of the regard 
and affection in which he is held. 





LUNT HEADS INS. SOCIETY 





Vice-President Great American Indem- 
nity Succeeds Chas. E. Case 
As President 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Insurance Society of New York, took 
place on Tuesday at the new offices of 
the Society at 100 William street, New 
York City. The annual election of of- 
ficers resulted in the election of Edward 
C. Lunt, who recently became vice- 
president of the Great American Indem- 
nity, to the presidency. Mr. Lunt suc- 
ceeds Charles E. Case, retiring presi- 
dent. Edward R. Hardy, secretary- 
treasurer of the Society, was re-elected. 

The following named vice-presidents 
were re-elected: Lyman Candee, vice- 
president of the Globe & Rutgers; Car- 
roll L. De Witt, assistant United States 
Manager of Fred S. James & Co; John 
McGinley, Manager of the Casualty de- 
partment of The Travelers, and Wil- 
liam D. Winter, 2nd vice-president of 
the Atlantic Mutual. 

The Secretary’s report for 1925 was 
read by Mr. De Witt for E. R. Hardy, 
secretary, who was unable to be present. 
Following this, Henry Haydock, auditor 
of the Society, read his report of its 
finances for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Lunt, made a few brief remarks, 
upon taking the chair of the retiring 
president, in which he thanked the mem- 
bers for the honor which they had con- 
ferred upon him, and asked for their co- 
operation and confidence. He thereupon 
adjourned the meeting. 

One of the features of the occasion 
was a “housewarming” which was held 
between the hours of 12 and 2 o’clock. 
Refreshments were served during this 
time. Miss Maud Inch and Miss Mabel 
Swerig were in charge of the reception. 
There were a number of guests. 





MOTION FOR REHEARING 

St. Louis, Mo., May 26—The motion 
for rehearing of the Missouri fire in- 
surance rate case will be filed in Mis- 
souri Supreme Court this week by coun- 
sel for the companies. This was de- 
cided at a conference held in St. Louis 
Sunday by attorneys of the companies. 


HITCHCOCK TALKS TO AGENTS 


Editor of “Insurance Field” Calls 

Agreement of Companies and Agents 

a Big Advance 

C. I. Hitchcock, president of “The In- 
surance Field,” in addressing the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
at the annual banquet Tuesday evening 
at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., 
stressed cooperation, harmony and un- 
derstanding between agents and com- 
panies. Developing this theme he em- 
phasized particularly the recent agrec- 
ment between the National Board and 
agents’ national organization. He said 
in part: 

“Is that dream of Good Roads in In- 
surance about to be realized? I believe 
it is. The signs are before us in the 
recently promulgated agreement effected 
by the conference committees of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

“It was signed by forward men for the 
companies and thoughtful leaders for 
the agents. It either establishes a new 
focal point between agents and com- 
panies from which great progress in the 
building of the Insurance Highway will 
be made, or it means nothing—goes into 
the class of good intentions with which 
hell is said to be paved. 


“All precedents were upset when the 
Conference Committee of the National 
Board signed that report and we must 
believe that it took considerable nerve 
on the part of its members to do it. Our 
hats are off to those pioneers. Here 
we find them committing themselves and 


recommending other executives to 
accept: 
“(1) The principle of conference 


with agents on matters of common 

interest; 

“(2) Disapproval of the further ex- 

tension of financial institutions as 

agents under restrictions that must 
appeal to all as reasonable. 

“Interjected into this latter section is 
recognition for local boards, State Asso- 
ciations and the National Association. 
What more could be desired? 

“All these principles are sound eco- 
nomically and so become concrete pav- 
ing for the Insurance Highway to make 
the traffic safer for companies and 
agents and in the last analysis to give a 
better service to the public.” 





TO FIGHT MISSOURI RULING 

Fire Companies Liable for $7,000,000 

Refund if Rate Reduction ¢ 
Order Is Upheld 

A motion for a rehearing from the 
decision by the Missouri Supreme Court 
en banc May 21 in which the court sus- 
tained the order of State Superintendent 
of Insurance Ben C. Hyde of October 
9, 1922, reducing fire, tornado, hail and 
lightning insurance rates 10 per cent 
effective November 15, 1922, will be filed 
at Jefferson City as soon as the neces- 
sary legal papers can be prepared by 
counsel for the 160 stock insurance com- 
panies affected by the decision. An an- 
nouncement to this effect was made by 
John S. Leahy of the law firm of Leahy, 
Saunders & Walther, St. Louis, who has 
represented the companies throughout 
the litigation. 

Leahy while declining to comment in 
any particular on the Supreme Court’s 
findings, not having received the com- 
plete text of the decision, said that the 
companies would not quit the fight now. 
Leahy has not had an opportunity to 
conter with the other attorneys that rep- 
resent the companies in the litigation. 

It is certain that should the Missouri 
Supreme Court decline to grant. the 
companies a further hearing the case 
will be carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court. Under the terms of the 
decision the companies would have to 
refund about $7,000,000 to Missouri 
policyholders. 

The decision which is sweeping in its 
terms completely reverses Judge West- 
hues of the Cole County Circuit Court 
and Former Supreme Court Justice 


—__ 
John I. Williamson, who as special ref. 
eree in the case had taken testimony jp 
Chicago, New York and Missouri, ang 
had reported to the Circuit Court that in 
his opinion the companies had not made 
an unreasonable profit during the five- 
year period under examination 1917 to 
1921. The companies had claimed that 
in this period they had sustained a large 
loss on their underwriting business jp 
Missouri. 


LAUNCH REINSURANCE COMPANY 








Guardian Fire Assurance Corporation 
of New York; Robert Van 
Iderstine Its President 


Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion and launching of the Guardian Fire 
Assurance Corporation of New York, by 
Robert Van Iderstine, president, and H, 
Ernest Feer, secretary. The head- 
quarters of the Guardian Fire are at 
76 William Street, New York. 

The company was licensed by the 
New York Insurance Department on 
March 23, 1923, with a capital of $500,- 
000 and a surplus of $1,500,000, thus giy- 
ing it a surplus to policyholders of $2,- 
000,000. 

The Guardian Fire will engage in the 
business of reinsurance of fire and allied 
lines. 

The sponsors of the company are well 
known in the insurance business and it 
is their hope that in co-operation with 
the direct-writing companies, the Guard- 
ian Fire may have its part in the de- 
velopment of the principle and traditions 
which have brought the first insurance 
buiness to its present commanding posi- 
tion in the country. 





JOIN CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Is Advice of Frederick V. Bruns of 
Syracuse to Members of N. Y. Local 
Agents Association 
Frederick V. Bruns, president of the 
Excelsior Fire of Syracuse, head of the 
local agency of Bruns, Allis & Munns, 
Inc., and past-president of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce, stressed the im- 
portance of agents identifying them- 
selves with civic organizations in a talk 
made Wednesday at Syracuse before the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents. He said 
in part: 
“In every city and town in America 
where Chambers of Commerce are or- 
ganized, every insurance agent in the 
community should be a member of his 
Chamber of Commerce. He should con- 
tribute liberally to its support in money 
and he should be constantly alert to see 
that things that he sees and things that 
he knows are brought before the people 

of his community. 

“IT have always acted on the theory 
that ‘No light will burn very long under 
a bushel.’ When an insurance agent has 
a bright idea, when he sees that he can 
serve his community, let him be on the 
job to see that the whole community 
knows about it. That is, make friends 
with the newspapers. The best friend 
that a business man has in any commun- 
ity is a friendly newspaper. That 
doesn’t mean rushing into print with a 
lot of foolish ideas. It means getting 
something worthwhile, an idea that will 
hold water, and then letting the public 
know that you had thought it out, that 
you were the father of the plan, by giving 
a real news story to the newspapers of 
your community. Such a procedure 
helps the individual. Such a procedure 
helps the business.” 





UNDERWRITERS’ MEETING 
Charles S. Dodd, secretary of the 
Underwriters’ Protective Association of 
Newark, has announced that the annua 
meeting of the association will be held 
in the Salvage Corps building in New- 
ark, on Thursday, June 3, at 10.30 A. M. 





JOINS PHILADELPHIA ASS’N 

The Sylvania Insurance Company, of 
which F. W. Doremus is president, : 
been elected a member of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
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Recover Over 10,000 
Cars Under Dyer Act 


SEATTLE HOLDS THE LEAD 





Cars Are Valued at $8,845,430; Eastern 
Cities Do Not Make as 
Many Recoveries 


More than 10,000 automobiles valued 
at $8,845,430, have been recovered by 
the Department of Justice in connection 
with the enforcement of the Dyer Act 
providing for punishment of thefts and 
transportation of automobiles in Inter- 
state Commerce, it was announced by 
Attorney General Sargent on May 20. 

A compilation of the Department’s 
statistics, showing the recoveries made 
in various cities is contained in a state- 
inent issued by the Attorney General. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

A compilation of statistics in the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, shows that in the prosecution of 
the work of the Bureau in connection 
with the enforcement of the so-called 
Dyer Act, for the punishment of thefts 
and transportation of automobiles in in- 
terstate commerce, there have been 
10,331 automobiles recovered of the 
value of $8,845,430. This total covers 
the period from October, 1919, when 
the law was passed, down to March 31, 
1926. 

The largest number of recoveries 
inade of automobiles was by the Seattle 
offices of the Bureau of Investigation, 
hamely, 992; by the St. Louis office, 614; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 540; Denver, 
Colo., 493; Portland, Ore., 430. 

The Government agencies in the 
peer eastern cities do not record so 
arge a number of stolen automobiles 
fecovered as are disclosed in the western 
teports. During the life of the law the 
id York division of the Bureau of 

hvestigation shows 197 automobiles 
tecovered; Boston, 171; Buffalo, 314; 
cago, 325; Detroit, 364; Pittsburgh, 


In the first three months of the 
present year there were recovered, un- 
der the operations of the Bureau of 
Investigation, 496 stolen automobiles 
valued at $391,050. 





VOLUNTARY STRANDING 


A case that came before Justice 
oche in London recently illustrates 
the advantages that are gained to ship- 
bing from explicit and contractual terms. 
t was a fairly simple case of general 
average. The steamship Eginus found 
herself in difficulties in the Bristol Chan- 
fel and was beached. Later she drifted 
Oh rocks. The shipowner claimed for 
4 general average contribution from the 
argo-owners in accordance with the 
ork-Antwerp rules, which were incor- 
porated in the charter party. The cargo- 
Owners contested the claim, and Jus- 
tice Roche decided that the beaching 
Was voluntary, intentional, and reason- 
able, and consequently came within the 
Clause 6f the York-Antwerp Rules de- 
Manding a contribution in general aver- 
ie The Particular interest of the case 
lies in this, that if there had been 
fo York-Antwerp Rules the case would 
ave been one of exceptional difficulty, 
and probably aly a, House of Lords 
decision, after endless delay and ex- 
C* would have sufficed to settle the 


MOTOR CAR OWNERS 
People in New York State own the 
most motor cars. Californians rank 
second. Then come Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. There are fewer automo- 
Me owners in Delaware than in any 
Mich State, the total number there being 


LLOYD’S ON HULL COMMITTEE 





Shows Increased Interest in Joint Hull 
Committee; Good Omen for Such 
Underwriting 
F. J. L. Fish, chairman of Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters Association, recently stated 
the English Joint Hull Committee has 
been reconstituted and that Lloyd's has 
now representation on that body equal 
in number to the companies. This is 
significant of the renewed interest 
which Lloyd’s underwriters are begin- 
ning to take in hull insurance as a re- 
sult of the recent unfavorable develop- 

ments. 

It is common knowledge that in re- 
cent years, when the hull market has 
been exceedingly depressed, Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters have refrained from partic- 
ipating in the business to any great ex- 
tent, the bulk of it being effected in the 
company market; but with the new tacit 
agreement working favorably, it would 
seem that some of the surplus of busi- 
ness set free by the understanding by 
which underwriters agree to reduce their 
lines, will be taken at Lloyd’s and that 
because of this Lloyd’s underwriters are 
now being more fully represented on the 
Joint Hull Committee. 

With regard to the working of the 
agreement, Mr. Fish stated that it was 
resulting in better conditions being ob- 
tained on renewals, but he added that 
this was only in cases where the need 
was so great as to be practically irre- 
sistible. “At the moment the position is 
such that the great bulk of business is 
stabilized at a premium which, in the 
opinion of most people, would ultimately 
prove to be insufficient.” 





QUEEN GETS JUDGMENT 

Judgment for $12,812 was awarded 
recently to the Queen against the Brit- 
ish Traders Insurance Co., Ltd., by Jus- 
tice D. A. McDonald on a contract for 
reinsurance at Vancouver. The litiga- 
tion arose out of damage by fire on the 
night of July 31 last to the plant at 281 
Central street, Vancouver, of National 
Canners, Ltd. 





British Strike 


(Continued from page 1) 


Be this as it may, probably we are 
told all that is good for us to know. 
The great thing is to keep calm and that 
we are doing. But virtually all is sur- 
mise or the garbled reports of someone 
who had an aunt whose step-uncle lived 
near to the scene of a supposed riot. Of 
course, nothing loses by repetition and 
mountains have undoubtedly been made 
out of molehills. 

Several ugly reports from Dockland 
have caused rates in the locality to be 
rather stiffer than in other quarters, 
and the Government have advised the 
general public, unless business compels 
them to do so, to avoid these areas. 
This in itself has tended to increase 
rates there. 

I understand that there was some little 
trouble, but that the origin was entirely 
outside the strike. An ordinary street 
row occurred which was made the pre- 
text by the “Reds” for trouble. Mo- 
mentarily they gained ground with the 
result that several automobiles were 
smashed up and set fire to. So far as I 
can learn there has been no further 
damage from that quarter, which is al- 
ways at seething point even in normal 
times. 

At another labor stronghold a “pirate” 
bus was badly knocked about, and the 
“Morning Post” office (which the gov- 
ernment have commandeered from 
which to issue its daily bulletin) was the 
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scene of considerable unpleasantness on 
the first night of the strike. The at- 
tempt to stop the printing of the bulletin 
Was an utter fiasco, and all that eventu- 
ated was a few very sore heads. 

But few reports from the country are 
to hand, all being more or less garbled 
and unauthentic. One report gave Liv- 
erpool as in a very bad state, and as a 
consequence London quotations for 
Liverpool strike risks rose. This report 
was promptly given the lie direct when 
news came through that the Liverpool 
trams had restarted, and peace, perfect 
peace, seemed to be the order of things, 
with the result that rates fell to zero 
or thereabouts. 


Insurance Value Recognized 


There is one good feature about the 
strike from an insurance point of view. 
It has not only made everyone recog- 
nize the value of insurance as never be- 
fore, but it has caused tens of thou- 
sands to read their policies and learn 
for the first time on record, exactly the 
risks against which they are protected. 
And, I have seen hundreds with policies 
in their hands seeking interpretations. 

What with these queries and the 
enormous influx of new business, in- 


surance officials are working double 
time, many sleeping in their offices. 

The only theatres that have closed 
are those of the Shubert organization, 
with the exception of two which were 
previously shut. 


Not More Than 2% Wanted Strike — 


How long the strike will last is un- 
certain, but with some 5,000,000 out, 
funds will very soon be depleted. Some 
unions cannot hold out more than a 
week .or two at most, and the others 
are not in a position to hold out a help- 
ing hand. The Reds have created their 
own Frankenstein, and are even at this 
early date becoming afraid of the mon- 
ster. 

Every hour more trains are commenc- 
ing to run to and from all parts of the 
country, many buses are plying for hire 
and the good humor of the crowds is 
one of the greatest factors towards 
bringing matters to a speedy termina- 
tion. Were a plebiscite to be taken it 
would be found that certainly not more 
—even if that—than 2% of the people 
are in favor of the strike. 

The attitude of the public has had a 
wonderful “bycking-up” effect upon the 
government. Meanwhile insurance goes 
merrily on. 


SAMPLE OF A LONDON PAPER, MAY 6, 1926 
(Mimeographed in blue ink on a single sheet letter size paper.) 
STRIKE EMERGENCY BULLETIN. THURSDAY 6th, ’26. 


The L. M. S. wish to state that in two or three districts the signal- 


men have returned to work, thus materially helping them to im- 


10,000 men are out at Crewe, and only a few inspectors are on 


There are now between 250—300 trains running south of Carlisle. 
The Civil Commissioners wish to state that their reason for insti- 
tuting a flat rate of 3d on the Central London Railway yesterday, 
was to discourage short distance riders until they are able to 
operate a full service, which however they hope to do to-day, 
when the ordinary rates will again be in force. 


It was officially announced that racing would be abandoned after 


It is official that 8 theatres in Central London will be closed viz., 
SHAFTESBURY, ADELPHI, 


HIS MAJESTY’S, 


GAIETY, SAVOY, and THE WINTER GARDEN. 
Mr. Stoll states that THE STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, will 


On the Cross Channel Service, there was only one vessel operat- 
ing yesterday, but this service will also improve. 


The Admiralty 


state that it is certain that the Cadets from H. M. S. “THUN- 
DERER” will be able to leave from Paddington at 9.15 a. m., on 


RAILWAY. 

prove their service. 

duty. 
RACING. 

yesterday until further notice. 
THEATRES. 

APOLLO, 

not be closed under any circumstances. 
MARINE. 

Thursday. 
MINERS. 


The Executive of the Miners’ Federation met again yesterday, 
but there was nothing definite to report. 


It is expected that they 


will meet again to-day, when some plans of importance will be 


discussed. 


NEWSPAPERS. THE TIMES and the Government Official paper viz., “BRITISH 
GAZETT” was published yesterday, but supplies were limited 


and many newspapers were unable to obtain copies. 


It is hoped 


however, that this will improve to-day. 


y 
THE YORKSHIRE POST, LEEDS MERCURY, have not ceased 


The official increase in the price of milk, only applies to the 


During yesterday the strikers showed a very hostile spirit towards 


privately owned ’buses and cars, causing in some cases extensive 


Cars were overturned, and ignited. 


Round the Eastern section of the outskirts of London, all has 
not been as orderly as could be desired, or was hoped for, and 
it is advisable for many reasons, to avoid these quarters as much 


publication. 
MILK. 

London Area. 
*BUSES. 

damage. 

as possible. 
HELPERS. 


Rumours are to hand of similar actions at Glasgow. 


The same gallant spirit that was so prevalent in 1914, is again to 
be seen on every hand. 


Thousands of true Sons of the OLD 


COUNTRY and daughters also, have given property and help 


to others. 


Yesterday we saw acts which only showed too clearly, 


the grit that has built our wonderful EMPIRE. 
Published by T. M. MOORE, PRINCES PARK AVENUE. 
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The 


Truth About the 
Strike Publicity 

I have been under the impression that 

the actual facts in connection with the 

great British general strike did not get 

through to the general public, either in 


Great British 


Great Britain or outside. I had a letter 
from one who is in a position to make 
personal observation, in which the opin- 
ion was expressed that there were little 
or no facts concerning the strike avail- 
able. I have since another letter, af 
which the following is part: 

“Since I wrote you, the government 
has allowed the Reds to bring out a 
paper of their own, but it has to be cen- 
sored. At first I was disgusted; now I 
am beginning to understand the wisdom. 
It is a case of hoisting the engineer on 
his own petard. Any blessed thing about 
the strike they are allowed to publish, 
but nothing of a disloyal nature. The 
result is, that to make their own cause 
good, or rather look good, ‘London is 
the most peaceful city in the world; the 
Reds have behaved magnificently; and 
not the slightest disorder has anywhere 
occurred; but business is absolutely 
dead.’ And here comes the funny part. 
‘Round the Bank of England and the 
Mansion House, the busiest street inter- 
section in the world, where usually a 
score of traffic police are on point duty, 
a single policeman stands. Many banks 
and insurance offices are closed, and 
they might all be, for any business that 
is being done. Most of those which re- 
main open are working with skeleton 
staffs and even they have no work to 
do.’ 

“There is a lot more of such bunkum, 
and from top to bottom it is a tissue 
of lies. I, personally, have been daily 
to the city and I know how insurance 
officers are working. With regard to one 
policeman on point duty at the Bank 
and Mansion house, I can assure you 
that the number has been doubled or 
more. The traffic, which the Red rag 
declares as non-existent, is heavier than 
ever, because, although most of the 
buses are out on strike, the private cars 
and improvised methods of conveyance 
are far more numerous than the buses 
were. . 

“Then, as regards the Banks. Well, 
any one knows that the banks can only 
close by special act of Parliament; that 
they are bound to keep open certain 
specified hours every day; and that only 
on certain days of the year can they 
close. To do so means closing up for 
good and all. We have not had any 
failures and I think they are all too 
strong to ever let the most fanatical Red 
hope that they would go smash. 

“Now, the willful publication of these 
dastardly lies means that they fall short 
just where they seek to emphasize. 
There are probably a million people vis- 
iting the city daily, who know the truth 
and can see it with their own eyes— 
and that is where I think the govern- 
ment shows such wisdom in not censor- 
ing the rot. The public knows the tripe 
it is being fed upon and it must have a 
beneficial effect. 


“Things are certainly looking better. 
Far more buses are running and all the 
tubes have put on limited services. It 
is, of course, uncomfortable, but volun- 
teers are doing yeoman service and are 
signing up all over the country in thou- 
sands. 

“I nearly forgot to mention that the 
‘Workers’ Daily’ also says that all the 
warehouses in the city are closed. I 
have, personally, visited and passed 
hundreds and I could not see that there 
was one closed before the regulation 
hour. Unfortunately, they were not very 
busy, however. 

“T think this may interest you because 
you have, I know, a number of English 
friends in New York who may like to 
know just a little bit of the real truth.” 


Publishing News and Rumors 

I received in my mail during the past 
week a letter from F. C. White, vice- 
president of the Hartford Fire, in con- 
nection with Howard DeMott’s leaving 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, in part as follows: 

“Let me say at this time I greatly ap- 
preciated the position you have taken in 
declining to print rumors in THE 
[EASTERN UNDERWRITER. It is regrettable 
that other journals do not follow the 
same practice. As you know, state- 
ments have appeared in the press that 
Mr. DeMott has resigned. Such reports 
were not accurate and were harmful. 
They probably gave the impression in 
some quarters that there was dissension 
in the Conference. This was not so. As 
a matter of fact, the Conference is re- 
leasing him slightly in advance of the 
date upon which his agreement with the 
Conference would have terminated, 
solely because of the condition of his 
health.” 

/*e 
Lofty Ideas about Salaries 

One result of the influx of new com- 
panies into the casualty insurance busi- 
ness as running mates of the fire insur- 
ance companies has been the keenest 
competition for executives and a number 
of interesting stories are told on the 
“Street” relative to salary demands that 
are being made by executives who have 
been asked to change companies. I 
heard of one man getting $8,000 a year 
who, when asked if he would go with 
one of the new companies, said he would 
be agreeable to considering negotiations 
on a basis of $20,000 a year. The pro- 
ceedings were immediately dropped. 


Extreme Caution 

In discussing the reluctance with 
which some prominent men have met 
obvious facts because of the deep strain 
of caution in their composition, I am 
reminded of a story of the late Senator 
Allison of Iowa, the leading hard-boiled 
egg of his time. 

Sitting in the alcove window of a local 
club in Des Moines with a friend, the 
Senator and his companion saw a flock 
of sheep driven by. A few hours after, 
the same sheep, apparently, were driven 
past the window again. Meanwhile, they 
had been shorn. The Senator’s friend 


said: “Senator, I see that bunch of 
sheep have all been shorn.” The Sena- 
tor remarked: “Perhaps. Anyway they 
appear to have been shorn on this side.” 

His reluctance to admit the truth of a 
patent fact, his caution, his reticence 
were equalled only by the fire insurance 
company president who was asked by a 
newspaper man: “You are sailing on 
the ‘Olympic’ next Friday, the 13th, are 
you not?” The eminent fire insurance 
company president, glancing at the 
calendar on his desk, grudgingly ad- 
mitted: “Well, Friday will be the 
thirteenth, won't it?” 

* * 
A Father’s Pride in His Son 

[ have often wondered with what 
mingled feeling important insurance 
executives regard the entry of their sons 
into the business. One father, Vice- 
President K. A. Luther of the Aetna 
Life, had occasion the other day to speak 
his mind on this subject and he did so 
with the utmost frankness. 

Extending the best of wishes to Gra- 
ham & Luther, the new general agency 
of the company in Brooklyn, of which 
his son, E. D. Luther is a partner, Mr. 
Luther said: “Naturally I will watch 
with the keenest of interest the progress 
made by this agency. I can not help but 
do so since my son is a partner in it. 
Sut I have instructed the folks at the 
home office not to come to me with 
matters relative to the new agency If 
my son succeeds it will be by his own 
efforts. It is up to him.” 

* * & 


Harvey Thomas in Washington 

Harvey Thomas, formerly advertising 
manager of The Prudential, is now living 
in Washington, D. C., where he has es- 
tablished a contact division with the 
various departments of the Government 
and is running a service division, which 
is partly explained by him as follows: 

“If you are eager to have some one 
dig a bit and see what has happened, or 
is happening, to such and such a piece 
of legislation, I'll dig. 

“If you would like a thorough bit of 
researching done in any department, I'll 
research. 

“If you have a bit of publicity you 
think could start better under a Wash- 
ington dateline, I'll start it, anyhow.” 

Mr. Thomas is also writing for numer- 
ous newspapers. 

* * 
Suicide Experience 

In discussing the large increase in sui- 
cides noted by some of the life insurance 
companies because of which some com- 
panies have considerably increased the 
mortality rate, one prominent under- 
writer said to me: 

“CL have noted a large increase in the 
number of violent deaths during the past 
fifteen years, but such increase with us 
has been due to accidents and homicides 
more than suicides. The experience of 
different companies of varying size 
would probably be of interest.” 

x Ok 


Vincent Richards a Good Agent 

While “Big Bill” Tilden, the tennis 
champion, has been a flop as an insur- 
ance agent, the reverse is true of Vin- 
cent Richards, the near-champion. It is 
reported that Mr. Richards has written 
almost $400,000 this year with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


THAT’S PEP! 
By Paul J. Means 
Of the Cleveland Agency, Ohio State Life 
Vigor, vitality, vim and punch— 
That’s Pep! 
The courage to act on a sudden hunch— 
That’s Pep! 
The nerve to tackle the hardest thing, 
With feet that climb and hands that 
cling, 
With a heart that never forgets to sing— 
That’s Pep! 





Sand and grit in a concrete base— 
_That’s Pep! 
A friendly smile on an honest face— 


That’s Pep! 
The spirit that helps when another’s 
down— 
That knows how to shatter the blackest 
frown— 





== 
That loves its neighbor and loves jt; 
town— 
That’s Pep! 


To say “I wiil”’—for you know you can— 
That’s Pep! 
To look for the best in every man~ 
That’s Pep! 
To meet each thundering knockout blow 
And come back with a laugh because 
you know 
You'll get the best of the whole darn 
show— 
That’s Pep! 





I Don’t 


Most motorists are blooming fools, 
They trifle with the traffic rules. 


I Don't. 
No man should try to get the drop 
On any seasoned traffic cop, 
Nor fail to heed his. sign to stop. 
I don’t. ~ 
A man should never drive too fast, 
Or brag about the cars he’s passed, 
I don't. 
For Safety First should be his creed, 
There really isn’t any need 


I don’t. 
A man should never lose his bean 
When piloting a gas-machine. 

I don’t 
On city street or open road, } 
A man should never break the code, 
Nor fellow-farers incommode. 


I don’t. 
He should not scare equestrians, 
Nor chase the poor pedestrians. 


I don’t. 
In fact, I have no car to run, 
I’m shy the coin to purchase one, 
You'd think I wouldn’t have much fun, ; 
I don’t. | 





An Interesting Booklet 


“The Story of a Corner” is told ina 
most interesting manner in a_ booklet 
just issued by the United States ary 
ity Trust Company of Hartford. It. 
a romantic history of a piece of prop- 
erty at Main and Peari streets, where 
the present building of the trust com+ 
pany now stands and the author hag 
traced the first ownership to Governor 
Edward Hopkins, nearly 300 years ago. 

After relating the various ownershi 
through which the property has pas 
he states that “in a room in the building 
was organized in 1854 the vhoenix In 
surance Company, which for many yeaf 
previous to the erection of its presen 
offices at the corner of Elm and Tri ¥ 
streets, occupied the quarters on t 
first floor of the present structure, now 
used by the Trust Department of the 
United States Security Trust Company 


HOME GETS BIG AUTO ACCOUNT 
The Home of New York has secured 
the automobile fire and theft account 
of the Commercial Credit Corporation 
Baltimore, one of the largest finance 4! 
counts in the country. Under the ¢ 
tract the Home will insure, after Me 
31, cars financed by the Commer 
Credit. This account has been held 
the Automobile of Hartford since Jun 
30 of last year. The only possible 
ception to the contract is the ine 
on Chrysler cars, as it is said that 
Commercial Credit does not i pasing 





placing of this insurance. This busin 
will be written at the rates of the Na+ 
tional Automobile Underwriters © 
ference and appropriate commissiof 
will be paid to local agents. if 


GONE TO CANADA | 
Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of th 
American Insurance of Newark, 4 
companied by Mrs. Sommers, has go 
to Canada and will visit Montreal 
Toronto. He will return about June 








To an old darkey hauled before him, 
a Southern judge put this question: 

“Why did you burn your house down 
just after getting it insured?” ‘ 

Whereupon the old darky. replied: 

“Yo’ honor, a pore man like me can't 
afford to have a house and insurance 
too.”—Case and Comment. 
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Praises the Spread of 
Public Welfare Work 


A. W. WHITNEY’S PENNA. TALK 





Says Insurance Should Not Only Dis- 
tribute Losses But Must Help to 
Prevent Them 





One of the interesting talks delivered 
at the Insurance Federation of Pensyl- 
vania convention yesterday was on “In- 
surance and Its Relation to the Public 
Welfare” by Professor Albert W. Whit- 
ney, associate general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Professor Whitney has 
for long taken an active interest in pub- 
lic welfare work and his remarks on 
the subject are always looked forward 
to. 

Expressing the feeling that in the not 
distant future insurance comparies will 
be recognized as the great conserva- 
tional forces of the country, Mr. Whit- 
ney said: “The casualty insurance com- 
panies it seems to me have a very re- 
markable opportunity at the present 
time to increase the value and signifi- 
cance of their relations with the public. 

“There is a very remarkable spirit 
coming now to exist in the world, a 
spirit of better and deeper understand- 
ing. Lines of activity that have been 
developed independently are now found 
to be related. People are coming not 
only to understand each other better but 
to co-operate better and there is coming 
on all sides a larger conception of 
service and of the relation to the pub- 
lice welfare. 


Insurance Must Prevent Losses 

“This tendency will I believe have a 
profound influence upon the business of 
insurance. Insurance, with the growing 
complexity of the world, is not only 
coming to be in itself a more and more 
important factor in business but the 
conception of insurance is broadening. 
There was a time, for instance, when 
insurance was thought to have little or 
no conection with conservation; it was 
thought that the function of insurance 
was merely to distribute losses. We are 
coming to realize to-day that this is only 
half the story, that insurance by its very 
nature must be charged also with the 
duty of preventing losses. I confidently 
look forward to a time in the not dis- 
tant future when the insurance com- 
panies will be recognized as the great 
conservational forces of the country. 

“The effect of these changes upon the 
agent will be far-reaching. His busi- 
ness will gain in both scope and dignity. 
He will come to be recognized in the 
community not merely as the merchant 
of an important commodity but as an 
expert, furthermore an expert in two 
fields, first in protection against the ef- 
fect of the hazards of modern life and, 
second, in the prevention of the mis- 
fortunes themselves. The insurance 
companies are already going far in this 
direction and I feel confident that these 
same tendencies will increasingly show 
themselves in the selling end of the 
business as well.” 





JOINS LOCKWOOD BROS. 
Louis F. Schumacher, formerly of the 
Charles E. Wickham Agency, N. Y. re- 
cently joined the Lockwood Bros. Agen- 
cy as counterman. Mr. Schumacher as- 

sumed his new duties last Monday. 


Casualty Companies 
Invest Conservatively 


FORTINGTON TELLS ACTUARIES 





Railroad Bonds Top List; Mortgages 
and Sound Common Stocks Should 
Be Encouraged 





Investments for casualty companies as 
a question of vital importance was dis- 
cussed last week by H. A. Fortington, 
secretary of the Joint Advisory Commit- 
tee of Finance for the Royal and affili- 
ated companies, before a large gathering 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society. Mr. 
Fortington reviewed the fundamentals of 
an investment and made the observation 
that casualty companies in the past few 
years have been relying on their invest- 
ment earnings almost entirely for fur- 
nishing stockholders dividends. He said: 


“The news value of this statement is 
not very great as a similar condition 
exists in the fire business today. 

“The effect on the future policy of in- 
surance companies, however, would 
probably be far reaching. The progress 
of those companies who extract an extra 
1% on their invested assets will be rela- 
tively very much more rapid than that 
of their competitors. As the business is 
running today an increase of 1% on in- 
vested assets is equivalent to an increase 
of over 20% in dividends.” 

Mr. Fortington said that the U. S. 
government bonds head the list of in- 
vestments, ranking as the premier secur- 
ity of the world today. Their only 
defect, in his opinion, lies in their free- 
dom from taxation; in the hands of an 
individual they are free from normal in- 
come tax. In the treasury of a corpora- 
tion and of an insurance company the 
income derived therefrom is exempt 
from corporate taxation imposed by the 
Federal Government. 


State and Municipal Bonds 


While state and municipal bonds loom 
pretty large at the present time in the 
balance sheets of casualty companies, 
being considered desirable for taxation 
reasons, Mr. Fortington feels that a 
large holding of such bonds is undesir- 
able as they carry special features by 
way of exemption from taxation which 
apply to individuals as distinct from cor- 
porate holders. “From the records of 
the companies with which I am associ- 
ated,” he said, “it is quite clear that from 
the standpoint of interest income and 
capital appreciation this class of bond 
has made a relatively unfavorable show- 
ing. 

Taking up railroad bonds as an invest- 
ment, Mr. Fortington said that they are 
satisfactory in every way and represent 
the obligations of the constituents parts 
of the greatest industry in the world. 
About 26% of the total casualty com- 
pany investments is put into railroad 
bonds. Public utility bonds, Mr. 
Fortington declared, have not the back- 
ground of proved earning power that the 
underlying railroads bonds have. About 
7% of the invested assets of the com- 
panies are in this type of security. They 
yield a little more than railroad bonds 
of the same class, but this is due to the 
fact that the current supply happens to 
be larger. 

On the subject of real estate as an in- 
vestment Mr. Fortington said: “TI sup- 
pose I must subscribe to the orthodox 
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view that real estate should only be 
owned by casualty companies in so far 
as the need of the business demands. 
There would seem to be no objection to 
companies owning their own offices and 
also sub-letting sufficient space in the 
building which houses their offices to 
allow for reasonable expansion. Beyond 
this I would not be prepared to go. 


Mortgages and Stocks 


“Mortgages, properly selected, yield a 
steady income and suffer no deprecia- 
tion,” he continued. There is no reason 
why a moderate amount of these invest- 
ments should not be held. On the other 
hand, the placing of money in mortgage 
is a highly technical business and calls 
for considerable judgment and knowl- 
edge of values, as well as a highly or- 
ganized mortgage department. Mr. 
Fortington said that casualty companies 
have not the gigantic assets of life in- 
surance companies and consequently he 
would be disposed to counsel concentra- 
tion on localities where values are well- 
known rather than the diffusion of ef- 
forts over a larger territory with con- 
sequent lack of specialized information. 


Preferred and guaranteed stocks are 
rather uncertain at times in Mr. Forting- 
ton’s opinion, but common stocks are 
entitled to serious consideration. After 
making this statement he said: “I sup- 
rose that opens me to severe criticism. 
My opinion, however, is the deliberate 
outcome of five years’ study of condi- 
tions in the security market and I am 
satisfied that with proper management 
a very advantageous showing can be 
made by investments in sound common 
stocks.” 


Outlook for the Future 


Most casualty companies, said Mr. 
Fortington; have followed a reasonably 
conservative investment policy, seeking 
the highest grade of securities and in- 
clining rather to be ultra-conservative. 
“They have avoided more speculative 
bonds with their inducement of a higher 
interest yield,” he continued. “In spite 
of that fact, however, they have all en- 
joyed great benefit from the upswing in 
the bond market which has occurred 
since the year 1920. To achieve any- 
thing like the same results during the 
next five years is probably going to be 
much more difficult and if underwriting 
profit remains meagre and money re- 
mains easy I would not be surprised to 
see the more conservative companies in- 
vesting increasing amounts in bonds 
which might be expected to show capital 
appreciation due to increased earning 
power of the properties. 


VERNON PEIRSON’S NEW POST 





Is Now Pacific Coast Vice-President of 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
Vernon Peirson settled down to his 
new job this week as vice-president of 
the Detroit Fidelity & Surety in charge 
of its affairs on the Pacific Coast with 
headquarters in San Francisco. Mr. 
Peirson succeeds O. H. Beyer, resigned. 
As manager of the Fidelity & De- 
posit at Syracuse for the past few years, 
Mr. Peirson has built up an enviable 
reputation as an underwriter, organizer 
and producer. He leaves this company 
with the deepest regrets of his associ- 

ates and friends. 


F, & D. CHANGE AT SYRACUSE 


M. S. Tanner is the new manager of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, at Syracuse, 
succeeding Vernon Peirson, who resigned 
to become vice-president of the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Tanner has been with the company 
for the past five years, first at Buffalo 
and later at Louisville and New Or- 
leans. He did good work as manager 
of the New Orleans branch and his 
promotion to Syracuse is a well-merited 
recognition of his ability. W. O. Ran- 
dall, who has been assistant manager 
at Syracuse for the past three years, 
will remain in that capacity. 





JERSEY CASUALTY ASSN. OUTING 


As an added attraction, a golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the annual outing 
of the Casualty Association of Northern 
New Jersey, which will take place at 
Deal-by-the-Sea, the latter part of next 
month, 





UP-TO-DATE AD HELPS 


The Standard Accident’s latest direct 
mail ad helps for its agents include the 
new auction bridge score pads as weil 
as two novel circulars calling attention 
to the need for the golfers’ liability 
policy. 





“As the magnitude of the invested 
funds grows I think you will find that 
an increasing amount of specialized at- 
tention will be devoted to the invest- 
ment end of the business. Companies 
will become large enough to justify the 
constant attention of one man to this 
end of their corporate operations. If 
this diagnosis of the trend is correct we 
might reasonably expect to see the com- 
panies’ loom largely in the day to day 
trade in investment securities in Wall 
Street.” 
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Michelbacher Scores 
Compulsory Auto Law 


DEFICIENT IN FOUR RESPECTS 





Thoroughly Reviews Massachusetts Act 
Before Casualty Actuaries; Criticizes 


Method of Rate Making 


Following closely after the talk on 
compulsory automobile insurance by Ed- 
ward C. Stone, U. S. manager of the 
Employers’ Liability, at the N. Y. State 
Federation meeting, G. F. Michelbacher, 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, went into this subject with his 
uusual thoroughness at the mid-year 
meeting of the Society last week. 

It was Mr. Michelbacher’s feeling in 
presenting his address that it was not 
the Society's function to debate whether 
there should be compulsory automobile 
insurance. Its activity rather should be 
limited to the analysis and solution of 
technical problems which would arise 
once a definite policy had been formu- 
lated and the insurance actually in ef- 
fect. He presented a keen analysis of 
the Massachusetts law which is scheduled 
to become effective January 1, 1926 and 
then launched into a discussion of four 
insurance problems which are likely to 
arise under it. 


In his opinion the form of policy which 
meets the exact requirement of the law 
and goes no further will leave the motor 
vehicle owner unprotected against sev- 
eral phases of his potential liability under 
the law of negligence. He said the 
Massachusetts law was deficient in the 
following respects: 

(1) It will not apply while the motor vehicle 
is being operated within the state but off the 
public highways, as, for example, upon private 
property or upon private ways. (2) It will not 
apply while the motor vehicle is being operated 
outside the state. (3) It will provide coverage for 
limits of 5/10 only, although verdicts exceeding 
both these limits are possible under the law. (4) 
It will provide coverage only for liability for 
personal injury or death and will not, therefore, 
touch the motor vehicle owner’s liability for 
damage to the property of others. 

“When the compulsory law goes into 
effect in Massachusetts,” declared Mr. 
Michelbacher, “the rate makers will have 
little or nothing upon which to base their 


rates. They will be required to produce 
rates which conform to the tests of 
adequacy, reasonableness, fairness and 


equity from a paucity of facts concern- 
ing a situation which is unique in the 
annals of casualty insurance in the world 
at large. They do not have, as in the 
similar emergency which existed when 
workmen’s compensation insurance was 
introduced in this country, any useful 
data concerning the cost of similar in- 
surance in foreign countries. They stand 
alone with little or nothing to rely upon 
except their good common sense. 


No Freedom in Declining Risks 


Mr. Michelbacher then pointed out 
that the privileges of declination and 
cancellation of risks are serious restricted 
under the Massachusetts Compulsory 
Automobile Liability Security Act. 
Motor vehicle owners cannot secure li- 
censes to operate on the highways of 
the state without demonstrating their 
financial responsibility for auto acci- 
dents. As a usual rule this will be done 
by purchasing a motor vehicle liability 
policy and because one of these instru- 
ments is essential if a license is to be 
procured, every car owner, irrespective 
of color, race, occupation, age, physical 
or mental state, or previous condition of 
servitude, will demand coverage. He 
added that the undesirable will not take 
“no” for an answer. 


Compulsory insurance will be resented 
by the average citizen, just as he re- 
sented prohibition when it went into ef- 
fect. Mr. Michelbacher said on this 
phase of the law: 


“Instead of placing the responsibility 
where it belongs, uninformed persons 
will be inclined to hold the carriers re- 
sponsible for the law, believing that they 


deliberately sought an opportunity in this 
manner to enlarge the scope of their 
operations. These persons will purchase 
the bare limit of compulsory coverage, 
and then complain when claims are legi- 
timately rejected for lack of coverage. 
They will grumble at the cost. They will 
find fault with underwriting practises; 
with what is done and with what is left 
undone. In a word, the carriers will be 
required to bear the brunt of a great 
déal of irrational and unjustifiable criti- 
cism, just as they did in the days of em- 
ployers’ liability insurance, when they 
were the victims of circumstances which 
they did not create and which were be- 
yond their control.” 





IMPORTANT AGENCY FORMED 


Hartford Accident Names Walker, 
Hughes & McCloskey As Its Up- 
town N. Y. Representatives 
The action of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity this week in establishing a 
general agency, known as Walker, 
Hughes & McCloskey, in the uptown 
New York district indicates a continu- 
ance of the aggressive campaign by this 
company for business in Greater New 

York. 

This new agency will be located in 
the new Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
building at 475 Fifth Avenue, and will 
specialize in contract, court and fidelity 
bonds. Those composing the firm are: 
George F. Walker, a brother of Mayor 
James J. Walker and well-known as an 
aggressive solicitor; Henry Hughes, who 
has built up a big brokerage following 
in his twenty years in the business; and 
Joseph McCloskey, former National 
Surety general agent and writer of some 
of the largest and most important bonds 
written in New York. 

The appointment has aroused consid- 
erable interest in surety and casualty 
circles in the metropolitan district. 


Casualty Actuaries 
Enjoy Mid-Year Meet 


HEAR PAPERS ON LIVE TOPICS 








Two Women Attend; N. Y. State Re- 
tirement Systems and Casualty Ac- 
counting Methods Discussed 





Casualty actuaries who attended the 
twenty-sixth meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, last week, left with the feel- 
ing that it was one of the most interest- 
ing sessions they had ever attended. Un- 
fortunately President Louis F. Butler of 
the Travelers could not be present to 
speak as previously scheduled but ad- 
dresses were made on such subjects as 
compulsory automobile insurance, the 
investments of casualty companies and 
the future of retirement systems which 
furnished real meat for the actuaries. 


One of the most active members was 
Richard Fondiller, \secretary-treasurer, 
to whom the smoothness and dispatch of 
the meeting must be credited. President 
G. F. Michelbacher was present in a 
new role, now being vice-president of 
the Great American Indemnity. The only 
women actuaries who attended were Miss 
Evelyn M. Davis, of Woodward, Fondil- 
ler & Ryan, and Miss C. Mayerink, of the 
Insurance Department of New York. 


Among the business matters to be de- 
cided at the morning sessio1i was the 
amendment of the by-laws to provide 
that the dues of associates shall be $5 
annually for the first five years of mem- 
bership, but thereafter to be the same 
as those of fellows ($10 annually), and 
authorizing fellows of the society to ap- 
pend F. C. A. S. to their names and as- 
sociates to append A. C. A. S. to their 
names. The rules regarding examina- 
tions for admission to the society were 
also amended so as to waive certain ex- 
aminations for casualty men not less 
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than thirty years of age, who have been 
in the business a number of years and 
who have attained responsible actuarial, 
statistical, accounting or semi-executiye 
positions. 


Papers Delivered 

Aside from the address by President 
Michelbacher on compulsory automobile 
insurance which is reviewed in another 
column, Rainard B. Robbins, assistant 
actuary, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, described in an interesting fashion 
the membership, administration, benefiis 
and sources of income of the four larg- 
est retirement systems for public em- 
ployes in New York State. They are: 
Teachers Retirement System of New 
York City; New York City Employes 
Retirement System; New York State 
Employes Retirement System, and New 
York State Teachers Retirement System, 

“Each of these systems,” said Mr, 
Robbins, “requires contributions of mem- 
bers and in each case such contributions 
are accumulated as savings account at 
4% interest, the accumulated value be- 
ing available upon withdrawal from the 
system other than by retirement. Upon 
retirement accumulated savings are used 
to purchase the type of benefit then 
available. 

Commenting on the general scheme of 
each system, Mr. Robbins declared that 
each one requires contributions of mem- 
bers and in each case such contribu- 
tions are accumulated as savings account 
at 4% interest, the accumulated value 
being available upon withdrawal from 
the system other than by retirement. 
Upon retirement accumulated savings are 
used to purchase the type of benefit then 
available. ' 


Continuing he said: “The city em- 
ployees and the state employees systems 
provide benefits for those whose services 
have been discontinued through no fault 
of their own, even though in some cases 
the member may be in good health and 
may not be more than 40 years of age. 
Question is raised as to whether such 
a benefit should exist, there being many 
who feel that this benefit is a most 
flagrant perversion of the purpose for 
which retirement systems are organized.” 


Casualty Accounting Methods 

Another paper which was well received 
was delivered by Thomas F. Tarbell, ac- 
cident and liability actuary of the Aetna 
Life, on “Accounting Methods for 
Casualty Companies. Mr. Tarbell gave 
a brief description of the Hollerith ac- 
counting system as well as telling how 
an accounting analysis by the Hollerith 
method might be substituted for detailed 
accounting by individual postings. He 
went into some detail on certain special 
features of the Hollerith analysis, includ- 
ing a method of handling accounting in 
connection with automobile suspension 
endorsements during the suspension 
period, paid premiums and commission 
analysis by lines in lieu of columnar 
journal analysis, loss analysis by lines in 
lieu of columnar journal analysis and a 
system of controlling premiums in course 
of collection by Hollerith cards. 


The development of compensation dif- 
ferentials was reviewed by Paul Dorweil- 
er, of the Aetna Life, who classified the 
various types that have come into use¢ 
and analyzed the underlying bases of 
experience differentials with special ref- 
erence to the adaptation of the differen- 
tials for specific purposes. 





TO OCCUPY ENTIRE 9TH FLOOR 


The Great American Indemnity, tem- 
porarily located in the 1 Liberty Street 
Building, New York, will occupy perma- 
nently the entire ninth floor o this 
building about June 1 when most of the 
appointments of the organizations will 
become effective. 





The State of Colorado has received 
$264,500 from various bonding and sur- 
ety companies, the companies having 
guaranteed -the deposit of the state m 
various banks which closed during the 
last three months in 1925. 
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Workmen’s Compensation as Public 


Charity Administered at Expense 
Of the Insurance Companies 


By Miss Shirley Moore 


Editor’s Note: 


The author of this article, Miss Shirley Moore, is the first woman 


graduate of the Yale Law School, and is one of the first women lawyers to be made 
counsel of record in a “Big, Business” suit, having been retained in the $97,600,000 case 


against E. L. Doheny, oil magnate. 


Miss Moore is most dignified and altogether feminine. 


She enjoys matching wits 


with men and gets more joy out of a court battle than anything else she does. She is sure 
that women are especially fitted to be lawyers because they are painstaking and very 
valuable where research and details are involved. 

At the present time the United States Department of Commerce is undertaking an 
mvestigation abroad of the tax liabilities of Americans in foreign business fields, 
with a view to the possibilities of eliminating or avoiding double taxation. The study 
will be made by Mitchell B. Carroll, of the Department of Commerce, and Miss Shirley 
Moore. Miss Moore left New York May 19, on the S. S. “Mauretania.” 

This article on “Workmen's Compensation As A Public Charity Administered At 
the Expense of the Insurance Companies” was written especially for Tur EAsTERN 
Unverwriter by Miss Moore, after thorough research on the subject. 


The motivation of the enactment of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law was 
the social consciousness. Enlightened 
society adopted the premise that if it 
availed itself of the advantages arising 
from workmen’s labor, it should assume 
the obligation of the support and main- 
tenance of such worker and his_ de- 
pendents in the event he became inca- 
pacitated through industrial accident or 
disease while engaged in. hazardous 
employments. 

In two instances only is the employer 
of labor in hazardous occupations with- 
out liability in the event of injury to 
such employees; first where the injury 
has been occasioned solely by the intoxi- 
cation of the injured employee while on 
duty, and second, where the injury has 
resulted by the willful intention on the 
part of such employee to bring about 
the injury or death to himself or a co- 
worker. 

The development of this social con- 
sciousness is forcing on the insurance 
companies a problem of portentous mag- 
nitude The volume of losses in propor- 
tion to the premiums is constantly in- 
creasing. The estimates on which pre- 
miums are based are continually proving 
to be inaccurate and even though the 
premiums are from time to time sub- 
stantially increased either in the aggre- 
gate or as applied to specific industries, 
they are subsequently found to be in- 
adequate to the losses. Figures based 
on past experience, viewed from an 
actuarial standpoint indicate clearly 
that there are factors present in connec- 
tion with workmen’s compensation that 
are not present in connection with other 
Statistical information The variation is 
in a substantial degree greater. 

Mortality tables show variaions where 
there are increases or decreases of mor- 
tality due to purely temporary and fluc- 
tuating conditions. Tables relating to 
losses resulting from the operation of 
workmen’s compensation show a marked 
tendency in a single direction in spite of 
continued endeavor on the part of em- 
Ployers to increase the safety of the 
worker in the matter of the installation 
of safety devices, more efficient medical 
attention, the dissemination of hygienic 
knowledge and improvement of plant 
hygiene. 

The three factors which appear to 
account for this experience are: 
. A growing sense of 
obligation. 

The development of a bureau- 

cracy in the administration of work- 
men's compensation. 

growth in abuses incident to 

the administration of the law result- 
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ing at least in part because of the 
type of representative appearing on 
behalf of both the employer and 
employee. 
Increased Sense of Social Obligation 
The conception of a social obligation 
on the part of society to an individual 
has been created by an educational proc- 
ess which presupposes inequality be- 
tween the contracting parties. Without 
such a conception, it would not exist. 
When the rules of law relating to the 
correlative obligations of master and 
servant were formulated, it was assumed 
that each individual was responsible for 
the natural consequences of his own 


acts, and a servant having contracted 
with the master was entitled to com- 
pensation for injuries sustained in the 
course of employment, only where the 
same resulted from the negligence or 
misconduct of the master or his super- 
vising employee. If the injury was pro- 
duced or brought about by reason of the 
negligence of the employee himself or 
the negligence of a fellow servant whom 
he had accepted as such, the employer 
was not liable. 

It may be well argued that as to the 
selection of fellow servants, the em- 
ployee has little part in the determina- 
tion. He might, it is true, if he felt his 
fellow servants lacking in care, prudence 
or diligence, refuse the employment, but 
as a member of a social community, 
where a general standard of care pre- 
vailed in the trade, there was little hope 
that an employee, overscrupulous as to 
his fellow employees, would be able to 
secure employment. It is therefore 
probably accurate to say that as a social 
being, he was compelled to assume an 
obligation which was in the matter of 
things unfair to him. 

Having conceded that here was an 
obligation created by reason of the exis- 
tence of an individual as a member of 
the social unit, it was but a short step 
to the conclusion that where the master 
had been negligent and the servant had 
also been negligent, if the negligence of 
the master had been great, and the want 
of care on the part of the servant small, 
that this, too, should be included as a 
social obligation arising from the balanc- 
ing of the respective care and want of 
care on the part of the two contracting 
parties. 

If one class of contributory negligence 
was not to bar the recovery by the em- 
ployee, there would seem to be no really 
good reason why, if in a given period of 
employment, a specified number of acts 
of negligence on the part of the em- 
ployee occurred, that this, too, should 
become a part of this growing social 
obligation, 


Social Instinct Not Static 

It will be noted that three progressive 
steps have been outlined in the recog- 
nition of the social obligation between 
master and servant. By the time the 
adoption of the workmen’s compensation 
laws was under consideration, sufficient 
progress had been made to enact these 
three steps in advance as a single law. 
The social conception which made this 
possible must logically have followed the 
distinction pointed out. If the social in- 
stinct were entirety static and no pro- 
gress was being made by reason of edu- 
cation and other changes of conception 
arising either from the suggestions of 
sociologists or liberal conceptions of 
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Government, we would not be con- 
fronted with the present problem in con- 
nection with workmen’s compensation. 
Unfortunately or fortunately depending 
upon the individual viewpoint, however, 
it is not static. The most marked and 
most recent advance in the recognition 
of ‘the social obligation is in relation to 
the doctrine of the “lighting up” of 
dormant disease or impairment. 


Previous History Should Be Considered 


The argument urged by the publicists 
favoring a liberal administration of 
workmen’s compensation is that a per- 
son entering into a new employment is 
received into the employment in his then 
physical condition without relation to 
his previous medical history, and if in 
the course of the employment an old 
affliction is, in common parlance “lighted 
up” or brought back into force, the 
proximate cause of the ultimate con- 
dition is the employment, and that the 
pre-existence of the disease should not 
be a defense, as it merely goes to the 
matter of the extent of the damage and 
not to causation. 


Increases Losses to Carriers 

The legal principles underlying the 
transition are obvious, and the same doc- 
trine has logically been applied to situ- 
ations at common law without any refer- 
ence to the statute. When, however, 
we apply this to specific determinations, 
we see at once that it represents an 
enormous step in the progress of the 
idea of a social obligation, and substan- 
tially increases the volume and character 
of accidents that fall within the purview 
of the law, and increases in a very 
marked degree the losses to the carriers. 

As a typical illustration, an employee, 
apparently in good health, is employed 
by a contracting firm and sustains a 
slight trauma in the region of the chest. 
The accident would be of little or no 
consequence were it not for the fact 
that the workman had previously been 
suffering from tuberculosis. The trau- 
ma plus the confinement plus the pre- 
existing condition lights up tuberculosis 
and the workman dies. Under the rules 
in force, the proximate cause of the 
death was the inconsequencial trauma, 
and as this was sustained in the course 
of the employment, it was a claim under 
the Act. 


In another case, the workman was 
suffering from delirium tremens and al- 
coholic neuritis. In the course of the 
employment, he was struck by a piece 
of falling timber. The accident was not 
serious. He continued to work for a 
number of days. Finally, he went to 
the hospital. The hospital reports 
showed that the proximate cause of 
death was delirium tremens and alco- 
holic neuritis, but inasmuch as the Com- 
mission found that this condition was 
lighted up or activated by the inconse- 
— injury, the employer was held 
liable. 


A Typical Instance 


Other cases of a similar character 
could be multiplied without limit. As a 
typical instance of the extent to which 
the doctrine of lighting up may be car- 
ried, the case might be cited of an indi- 
vidual who was suffering from filaraisis 
which is a disease caused by the bite of 
a tropical insect and characterized by 
the swelling of the lower limbs. The 
workman in this case encountered some 
difficulty in procuring an accurate diag- 
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nosis of the difficulty, it having been 
diagnosed variously. 

After he had been moved from one 
hospital to another, and it was deter- 
mined that the disease would be fatal, 
he complained that in the course of his 
employment, and some months before 
his first mention of it, that in his work 
he had struck his foot against an alu- 
minum pipe. The injury, he admitted, 
was of such trivial character that he did 
not report it to his foreman and made 
no mention of it in either of the physical 
examinations which had been conducted 
at the hospitals to which he was ad- 
mitted. It was, however, strenuously 
contended on behalf of the claimant that 
the filaraisis was lighted up and _ acti- 
vated by this casual, unreported, almost 
forgotten accident, and it was only by 
the most strenuous opposition on behalf 
of the employer that the case was 
finally dismissed. 


\Infair Charge Against Industry 


The vice in all these cases arises from 
the fact that an individual who is a 
member of society and the period of 
whose dependency is only slightly post- 
poned, and toward whom society has an 
obligation of partial or complete support 
within a varying period of from one to 
two years by reason of his casual con- 
nection with a specified industry, 1s 
completely charged against this; in- 
dustry. 

If this doctrine, advanced as it may 
seem, were confined within known lim- 
its, no serious problem would be pre- 
sented to the insurance companies. 
Some sort of an adjustment of figures 
could be made at a rate that would be 
sufficient to take care of the increased 
hazard presented from this conception 
of an increased social obligation between 
employer and employee. It, however, 
apparently represents merely a step in 
the progression, as will be easily seen 


by even a superficial analysis of the 
decisions since the enactment of the 
Statute. 


Growth of a Bureaucracy in Administra- 
tion of the Law 


The conception of an increasing social 
obligation between the individual and 
the employer as representing the State 
is being accentuated by the manner of 
the administration of the law. The 
official referees who preside at the hear- 
ings in many cases are interested in the 
work because of their interest in soci- 
ological conditions. They oftimes have 
a very sincere sympathy for the injured 
employee. This is accentuated by a 
continued experience with the misfor- 
tunes of people who have been employed 
in various industries. In many cases, 
they are members of the group having 
very advanced ideas with reference to 
the social obligation between the worker 
and the State. 

More and more the actual determina- 
tion of the liability is being placed in the 
hands of the medical officers of the vari- 
ous commissions. They analyze the 
problem without any attempt to distin- 
guish between welfare work and the 
liability of the employer for support 
and without effort to determine whethet 
there may be a relation between the ulti- 
mate condition and the employment. 

Such a course cannot fail to color the 
decisions of referees, Commission phy- 
sicians and other persons charged with 
the administration of the law in favor 
of the injured employee. This results 
in increasing liability upon the employer 
in the first instance, underwritten by the 
insurance company, with a continually 
mounting scale of losses. 


Abuses in Administration by Employer 
and Employee 


Not only has there been the public 
conception of obligation with a develop- 
ment of a bureaucracy naturally tending 
to accentuate such a movement, but 
there has been an abuse in the presen- 
tation of claims to the Commission. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
while simple as to terms and adminis- 
tration, present real problems for solu- 
tion, and both the employer and the 
employee should be adequately repre- 
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sented and their respective cases prop- 
erly presented before the referee, — 
failure to have proper representation 
either on behalf of the employer or the 
employee places an undue burden upon 
the administrative tribunal. 

On the part of the employers, the 
feeling has been that the situation was 
far too simple to warrant the employ- 
ment of real ability, and the provisions 
in law limiting fees on behalf of claim- 
ants, to an amount fixed by the Com- 
mission has had the effect of precluding 
the claimant from procuring persons of 
ability to represent him. The result has 
been a prevalence of abuse and laxness 
of administration which can only be 
remedied by limiting practice before the 
Commission to a specified group. It 
may be that the requirements to practice 
before the Commission are not sufficient 
to confine it to attorneys at law, but 
certainly some definite limitation should 
be made as to the persons who are 
permitted to represent claimants and 
carriers. The losses to insurance com- 
panies is in at least a substantial part 
due to the practice adhered to before 
the Commission, 

To minimize the losses of this branch 
of insurance, the companies must rec- 
ognize that they are being confronted 
with a problem different in character 
from the problems relating to other 
lines, and until some change is made in 
the administration of the law, actuarial 
figures as to past experience must 
always be misleading to the detriment 
of the insurance companies. 





MANUFACTURERS’ LIABILITY 


Considerable space is devoted in 
“Jersey City,” the monthly publication 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Jersey 
City, to the remarkable growth of the 
Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. 
It gives a history of the company from 
its first inception to the present time 
and Jays particular stress on its financial 
statement. In part it states that “to 
those who have studied its statement as 
of December 31, 1925, the most salient 
points in which are that the premium 
income has increased $81,681, the per- 
centage of its losses “incurred to- pre- 
miums earned has been reduced 21% per 
cent, and its surplus has increased to 
$260,401, giving a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $760,401. From every point 
in this statement the company has im- 
proved materially especially from the 
point of economic management wherein 
the expenses were reduced approxi- 
mately $70,000 per year. This condition 
is a rare tribute to the vice-president and 
general manager, Dr. D. T. Winter, as 
an able executive.” 





ZURICH A. & H. INFORMATION 


As an aid to its field force the Zurich 
is sending out an accident and health 
bulletin which condenses and_ brings 
together policy descriptions, rates, 
classifications and full information con- 
cerning the company’s accident and 
health line. 


WILBUR A. REID PROMOTED 





Succeeds N. D. Sterling as. Head of the 
Plate Glass Department in the 
Fidelity & Casualty 


Expressing regret at the resignation 
of Nelson D. Sterling as vice-president 
of the company to become the vice- 
president of the Constitution Indemnity, 
the Fidelity & Casualty has promoted 
Wilbur A. Reid, assistant superin- 
tendent of the agency department, to 
superintendent of the plate glass depart- 
ment succeeding Mr. Sterling. 

Mr. Reid entered the services of the 
company thirty-two years ago as a clerk 
in the plate glass department. He was 
transferred to Philadelphia in 1895 and 
Was soon appointed assistant resident 
manager of the Philadelphia office. In 
the five following years Mr. Reid opened 
and managed during their early periods, 
branch offices of the company in Denver 
and St. Louis. 

Equipped with a valuable knowledge 
of field conditions, Mr. Reid returned to 
the home office in 1900 as assistant 
superintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment. In 1911 he was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies which 
position he has creditably handled ever 
since. The company is confident that 
Mr. Reid’s wide and varied experience 
fully equips him to assume a_ bigger 
responsibility. 





PRACTICAL ACCIDENT POLICY 


The Zurich has prepared a practical 
accident policy which is designed to 
make possible accident and health pro- 
tection for the more hazardous occupa- 
tions. It covers street car conductors, 
painters, plumbers, chauffeurs and brick 
layers and others in similar occupations. 

The policy provides a maximum of 
two hundred weeks of protection in 
case of total accident disability at the 
rate of $25 a week. It has double in- 
demnity features, financial aid and iden- 
tification benefits, medical or surgical 
fees and hospital facilities. It does not 
give sickness benefits. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS GROW 


According to the quarterly report is- 
sued by Commissioner of Labor An- 
drew F. McBride, industrial accidents 
in the state of New Jersey, fatal and 
non-fatal, were larger in number in 
March than in either of the two pre- 
ceding months. Of fatal accidents 19 
reports were received for March, as 
compared with 18 in February and 16 in 
January; of non-fatal, 2,288 in March, 
1770 in February and 2,108 in January. 





NOVEL USE FOR BLOTTERS 


The Kenny Agency, Inc., representing 
the Fidelity & Deposit, in New York, 
have discovered a new use for the blot- 
ter as a direct-mail piece of advertis- 
ing. It represents a group picture of 
the sixteen girls who constitute the 
service department of the agency, all of 
whom look quite appealing in smocks. 


‘HL A. Smith Indicates 
Compensation Trend 


APPROVES OF UNDERHILL BILL 





National Chamber Insurance Chairman 
Also Sees Need for Law to Cover 
Maritime Workers 





The trend in workmen’s compensation 
was indicated in the annual report of 
H A. Smith, chairman of the insurance 
advisory committee, National Chamber 
of Commerce. At the annual meeting 
recently Mr. Smith said: “It is gener- 
ally agreed that an injured workman 
should receive liberal benefits, but it is 
well to realize that the object of the 
workmen’s compensation law is not to 
serve as a shield for various kinds of 
social insurance which, if presented 
directly, could not be enacted. The 
business men of every state can deter- 
mine what liberal benefits are. They 
know about the costs and standards of 
living as well as the competitive condi- 
tions which their business must meet, 
Therefore it is hoped that organization 
members will see fit to assign this for 
proper consideration as part of the legis- 
lative program of their insurance 
committees. 


There is a definite need for a com- 
pensation law to cover maritime work- 
ers. An investigation has been made of 
this situation and a proposed law drafted 
by maritime employers has been care- 
fully reviewed. The advisory committee 
has recommended that. the board of 
directors approve the principles set forth 
in this measure, under authority already 
granted by organization members, as a 
means of lending the influence of the 
Chamber toward its passage. 


Underhill Bill Favored by D. C. Business 
en 

The Chamber has been active in help- 
ing to bring about the adoption of a 
constructive workmen’s compensation 
measure for the District of Columbia 
known as the Underhill bill. Few states 
pay as liberal benefits to employees as 
those provided by this measure. The 
payment of benefits to injured employees 
is also safeguarded. Various provisions 
are incorporated for the protection of 
employers, such as the right to appeal 
to the courts This law is in accordance 
with the more progressive principles of 
the laws in thirty-five states. That we 
have the wholehearted assistance of 
member organizations located through- 
out the United States is evident from the 
action taken by them at our request. 
It is interesting to note that the Under- 
hill bill has been unanimously approved 
by the business men’s organization of 
the District of Columbia and the District 
Commissioners. 





C. H. STEVENSON’S NEW POST 





Has Joined the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity as A. & H. Underwriter; Resigns 
From Detroit General Agency 


Charles H. Stevenson, formerly of the 
Darl D. Mapes General Agency of De- 
troit, has joined the Norwich Union In- 
demnity as underwriter in its accident 
and health department. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Steven- 
son entered the service of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York 
in 1919 as accident and health under- 
writer. Three years later he joined the 
Commercial Casualty as claim examiner 
in the field. In April, 1924, he entered 
the service of the Darl D. Mapes Gen- 
eral Agency as manager of production, 
dealing exclusively with agents an 
brokers. He leaves this agency to join 
the Norwich Union Indemnity. 

Mr. Stevenson has acquired a broad 
friendship among agents in the field. He 
has given much study to accident and 
health problems and_ possibilities, an 
has frequently assisted agents in the 
cultivation of new and broader opor- 
tunities in its sale. 
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Trick Losses Fail to 
Fool Underwriters 
READ LIKE A DIME NOVEL 





Sometimes the Assured Will Fight for 
Settlement in a Fraudulent Case 
for Months 





Ever since the business of underwrit- 
ing was instituted by insurance men, 
they have had to deal with all manner 
of fraudulent methods and practices on 
the part of burglary and fire policy- 
holders. Some old insurance men could 
doubtless relate, out of their wide ex- 
periences, stories that would give one as 
good a thrill as one could get out of the 
weirdest romance or a “penny-dreadful. 

It is both interesting and amusing to 
consider some of the illegal ways in 
which certain persons attempt to collect 
insurance. There are individuals who 
will descend to almost any sort of ques- 
tionable practice so’as to be indemnified 
for losses which they allege they have 
sustained Some succeed, others lose out 
due to the eternal vigilance of investi- 
gators who help to run such cases into 
the ground. It is usually a_ battle of 
wits between the attorneys of the com- 
panies and those of the assured, and 
oftentimes it makes a pretéy fight. In 
some cases, the fight is prolonged many 
months and settlement is necessarily de- 
layed. Men and women will do the most 
asinine things at times to get money 


illegally. 
Trickery Fur Case 

A rather interesting and somewhat 
unusual case recorded by a large com- 
pany was that of a certain dealer in furs 
who claimed that 3,000 furs had been 
totally destroyed by fire. The assured 
claim that a touring car, in which it was 
alleged the furs were, had taken fire 
from a leaky gasoline tank. The com- 
pany that held the policy, after a thor- 
ough investigation, refused to pay on the 
ground that further evidence was needed 
to sustain the claims of the dealer. In 
the first place, the company proved that 
the amount of furs specified in the as- 
sured’s claim for damages could not 
conceivably have been got into the or- 
dinary touring car; that a moving van 
would have been required to move them 
from one point to another. Further- 
more, the company produced jin court 
500 skins, or about one sixth of the en- 
tire amount which were piled up in full 
iew of the jury. This despite the fact 
that the fur merchant had claimed a 
total loss. The fire department men 
even had been unable to find anything 
but smoke and ashes when they arrived 
at the scene of the fire. 

Another point the company proved 
against the assured was the point about 
the origin of the fire which, it was al- 
leged, came from a leaky gasoline tank. 
The insurance’ investigators had taken 
pains to get hold of the gasoline tank 
and fill it with water as a test. The 
water remained in the tank for several 
weeks, proving beyond question that the 
tank was in good condition. After 
twenty minutes deliberation, the jury 
that sat on the case brought in a verdict 
against the assured. Another company 
which held a policy covering the fur 
dealer’s car refused to pay indemnity 
for similar reasons, so that the dealer 
lost out all around. 


Mysterious Disappearance of a Safe 


, Another interesting case that is pend- 
ing with a certain casualty company, 
concerns an attempt to collect insur- 
ance on a safe which has disappeared 
rather mysteriously. The policy ex- 
Plicitly states that proof must be shown 
that the safe has been forcibly opened 
by the use of tools, chemicals or ex- 
plosives: it is what is known as a safe 
policy. The question which has not yet 
been solved is how proof of loss can be 
established in the circumstances, Did 
burglars steal the safe? No one knows 
as yet, and it remains a mystery. So 
long as there is no proof of forcible 
entry into the safe, the assured cannot 
collect under the policy he holds. 
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A unique case about a man who tried 
to collect insurance under a residence 
policy was recently reported. He 
claimed damages to the amount of 
$20,000 on jewelry which he alleged was 
stolen from his house. So as to sub- 
stantiate his claim, he produced for the 
insurance people an appraisal slip set- 
ting forth the numerous stolen items. 
The assured had got the appraisal by 
misrepresenting his intention to a cer- 
tain jeweler who was his friend, saying 
that he wished to back up representa- 
tions of financial responsibility which he 
had made to a fraternal organization 
that he wanted to join. After securing 
the appraisal he added something to it 
in writing thus giving it the appearance 
of a bona fide statement from the jewel- 
er. It developed, upon investigation, 
that the assured was not financially 
responsible and that he had been forced 
to work his way across the continent. 

The assured has withdrawn his claims 
for the $20,000 which is divided amongst 
three different companies. The district 
attorney has decided that he will not 
prosecute the case any further. 


A case which is believed to be fraudu- 
lent, but has not yet been proved to be 
so, concerns a paymaster who claimed 
that he was robbed of a payroll which 
he had taken home with him at his 
luncheon hour. As he was leaving his 
home in a car, according to his own 
story, some person grabbed the back of 
his neck and directed him to drive in a 
certain direction which the paymaster 
says he did. He drove the car right 
ahead towards the business section of 
the town, and suddenly the robber 
jumped from the car taking with him 
the payroll which had been deposited in 
the rear seat. The paymaster says that 
he ‘never even saw the robber during all 
of the time that the incident was taking 
place. The circumstances are so unusual 
that the company holding the policy is 
still investigating the case. 


Hocks Coat to Pay Bad Check 


Perhaps one of the most original fraud 
bond investigations occurred recently in 
the New York claim department of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 

A new investigator, out for the fourth 
day, and working alone, had just con- 
cluded taking a proof of loss and was 
gently, but firmly impressing upon the 
assured the necessity of a little bit of 
care in taking checks from certain cus- 
tomers. The assured claimed he knew 
the victimizer for almost two months 
and that he came in his place nearly 
every day. While thus conversing with 
the investigator, the assured turned his 
head and through his store window saw 
something which made him shout “There 
goes the fellow who gave me the check! 
Go grab him quick!” 


The assured had some customers in 
his store and the investigator was close 
to the door. By the time he had reached 
the sidewalk, the investigator saw the 
suspect about to board a trolley car. 
The investigator had to run to make the 
car. Once aboard it, he reached his 
man, walked up to him and asked him 
if his name was Corcoran. “No, I guess 
you have made a mistake,” he replied. 
The claim man’s heart sank within him, 
but in turning his head he noticed a 
policeman in uniform on the rear plat- 
form. This gave him renewed energy. 
Then he said, “Mister, I think you had 
better get off the car with me because 
this lunch man is sure that you are the 
man who gave him the check.” 


The suspect also saw the policeman 
and consented to get off the trolley car 
which had proceeded two blocks from 
the assured’s premises. Accompanied 
by the investigator, he returned to the 
store and there admitted his identity. 
He proceeded to hand the assured all 
the money he owned and pleaded to be 
released. The investigator insisted upon 
a further payment and the suspect, in 
indignation, said he had nothing to give 
except by hocking his coat. The inves- 
tigator said, “Well, go ahead and hock 
it!” 

This suggestion was adopted and the 
suspect went three doors away, left his 
overcoat behind him and returned with 
$6.00 in cash. The assured was so 
pleased with such a speedy clean-up of 
the case that he refused to put in a 
claim for the $5.00 balance. After this 
swiftly moving series of events, the in- 
vestigator forgot to stay for lunch and 
the suspect went shivering on his way. 





ACTUARY FOR CONSTITUTION 





H. O. Van Tyle Resigns as Statistician 
of N. Y. Insurance Department 
for New Post 


H. O. Van Tyle left the Insurance De- 
partment of New York this week as 
statistician to join the Constitution In- 
demmnity as statistician and actuary. He 
will assume his new work on June 1. 

Mr. Van Tyle has been with the 
service of the state for the past eighteen 
years, sixteen of which have been spent 
in the insurance department. Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Beha complimented 
his ability and keenness as a student of 
actuarial problems by saying: “It is with 
great regret that we see Mr. Van Tyle 
leave the state service. He is a man of 
splendid attributes and a real worker. ‘I 
wish him every success in his new duties 
and congratulate the Constitution In- 
demnity on securing a man of Mr. Van 
Tyle’s ability and qualities.” 





W. E. Small, President 
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Agency Changes in 
Aetna Organization 
NEW OFFICE AT BRIDGEPORT 


A. R. Robertson in Charge; Franklin 
Davies Succeeds J. J. Heelan at 
Harrisburg, Pa., Branch 








Two important changes in the agency 
organization of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies have just been announced by 
Vice-president William L. Mooney. A 
new branch office will be opened at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on June 1, under the 
direction of A. R. Robertson, and 
Franklin Davies, field supervisor, will 
become manager of the companies’ 
branch office at Harrisburg, Pa., suc- 
ceeding John J. Heelan, resigned. 

Mr. Davies has been associated with 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies since 
1914. He began his insurance career 
in England by serving a five years’ ap- 
prenticeship in the home office of the 
Royal, followed by six years in the un- 
derwriting and claim departments of 
that company. In 1908 he came to the 
United States to become associated with 
the General Accident. He remained 
with that company until 1911, when he 
joined the American Bonding Company 
as special agent, soon thereafter being 
appointed manager of their Philadel- 
phia branch office. 

In 1916, two years after joining the 
Aetna’s miscellaneous casualty lines. In 
came special home office representative 
and extended his field activities to the 
Aetna’s miscelalneous casualty lines. In 
1919 he was entrusted with the field su- 
pervision of these lines. In March, 1921, 
Mr. Davies went to Detroit and spent a 
year with the Aetna agency in that city, 
returning to the home office at Hartford 
in 1922 as field supervisor. 


Career of A. R. Robertson 


A. R. Robertson, who became manager 
of the new Aetna Affiliated branch at 
Bridgeport, will take over all casualty 
and surety lines in a section of Con- 
necticut released by general agent R. 
C. Knox. These consist of Fairfield 
County and the towns of Ansonia, 
Derby, and Milton in New Haven 
County. 

Mr. Robertson has been with the 
Aetna companies for the past twelve 
years, most recently as field supervisor 
covering New England and New York 
State exclusive of the New York Metro- 
politan District. 

Mr. Robertson was born in Spring- 
field, Mass. He was graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1912 and that 
same year became associated with the 
Provident Life and Trust, which con- 
nection he resigned the following year 
to accept a position with the Phoenix 
Mutual Life. Since 1914 he has been 
connected with the Aetna Life and Affili- 
ated Companies. Following a period of 
training at the home office in the acci- 
dent and liability department and at the 
companies’ branch office at Springfield, 
Mass., he became an Aetna special agent 
stationed successively at Rochester, In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis. In 1919 Mr. 
Robertson became associated with the 
casualty agency department at the home 
office, and assumed charge of a summer 
training school in casualty lines which 
was inaugurated by the Aetna at that 
time as a part of its educational pro- 
gram. 





LUNCHEON CLUB 


Many interesting underwriting prob- 
lems and adjustment questions are dis- 
cussed at the monthly meetings of the 
Luncheon Club of Jersey City, which 
are held at the Downtown Club, in the 
Union Trust building. The membership 
of the club is made up entirely of insur- 
ance agents and although the organiza- 
tion is but a few months old, it is 
rapidly growing in membership and 
gives promise of becoming one of the 
leading insurance organizations in New 
Jersey. The president of the club. is 
John H. Ward, and Henry R. Burr is 
secretary. 
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Accident Prevention 
in the Gas Industry 


DESCRIPTION OF SAFETY WORK 





Annual or Semi-Annual Inspection of 





this Property; Making Foremen 
Keep Eternal Vigilance 
By James B. Douglas 
Manager Insurance Department United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia. 
About 20 years ago, through its 
Claim Department, the United Gas 


Improvement Company and the many 
companies in which it was interested 
as a shareholder, initiated a systematic 
effort designed to prevent accidents, the 
interest theretofore having been desul- 
tory in nature. 

The icsult was that reports of acci- 
dents received at the home office, after 
having been scrutinized from a liability 
viewpoint, were carefully considered with 
regard to what could be done to pre- 
vent recurrences. As time passed, ac- 
cident prevention became one of the 
most important factors in the depart- 
ment’s activities, and efforts were made 
to advance the subject at every oppor- 
tunity, especially before national pub- 
lic utility associations. 

Property Inspection 

All company property is thoroughly 
inspected annually or semi-annually. Al- 
though in the early stages of the move- 
ment, the mechanical phase of accident 
work was the most important, at this 
writing, speaking broadly, the neces- 
sary mechanical safeguards have been 
installed, and the result is that, to those 
who strive to be up to date in this phase 
of industrial work, the problem has prin- 
cipally to do with the man on the job 
—his education in measures designed to 
insure the safety of himself and of his 
fellow workers. It is believed that 80 
per cent of the efforts devoted to ac- 
cident prevention by those in_super- 
visory positions can be most effective- 


ly directed towards showing the work- 
men how to be careful and what to look 
out for in their daily work. 

With this end in view, we hold shop 
meetings periodically. At these meetings 
safety talks are given and important ac- 
cidents occurring since the last meet- 
ing are discussed. Lantern slides are 
features, showing accident hazards liable 
to be met by the men in their work. 
The meetings are in the nature of dis- 
trict or family groups and the interest 
in the subject is sincere. 

Physical Examinations 

Physical examinations have much to 
do with the work of fitting the man to 
the job. If he is fitted to the right job 
and given proper instructions, he will 
naturally be less of a hazard to him- 
self and to his fellow workmen than the 
man employed in a more or less hap- 
hazard fashion and simply told to go 
to work. Applicants for employment 
with our company are carefully ques- 
tioned by experienced interviewers and 
serious effort is made to select only 
persons properly equipped for the work 
in view. 

Where this was not done, the follow- 
ing old case is in point: A painter who 
was much overweight, weighing more 
than 225 pounds, was put to work on 
a scaffold. Being naturally clumsy, he 
fell from the scaffold, sustained a frac- 
tured hip, followed by complications from 
which he died after a disability of over 
a year. There were available at the 
time other capable painters of normal 
weight, and had one of them been se- 
lected for the work, the accident and 
consequent loss to the employee, his 
family, and to the company, undoubtedly 
would not have occurred. The victim of 
the accident, should not have been per- 
mitted to do overhead work, because 
of his excess weight. 

Recently I heard a student of safe- 
ty, for whom I have the highest regard 
and with whom I heartily agree, be- 
fore a body such as this, name as the 
three ‘most important elements in ac- 
cident prevention effort, first, careful 


selection of men and allocation or place- 
ment; second, careful instruction of the 
men selected; and third, close super- 
vision. 

Instructing the Foreman 

The foreman can be and should be 
the most important individual figuring 
under the headings of instruction and 
supervision, The safety of his men lies 
with him, who is the key man. When 
he is careful to fully instruct his men 
along accident prevention lines and to 
see that’ their behavior shows due re- 
gard for what he has told them, a good 
accident experience will soon speak in 
his favor. Conversely, if he is lax in 
his duty in this respect, a bad accident 
experience will soon cry out against 
him. The man who starts an operation 
carrying with him the thought that ac- 
cidents are to be expected as a natural 
consequence of the work to be done is 
a poor leader. The best foreman starts 
with the promise that he won’t have any 
accidents among his men, and conscien- 
tiously works with that idea in mind. 
Then if accidents do occur, they are 
most liable to be less in number and 
severity than those experienced by the 
other fellow. 

Whenever a bad industrial accident 
occurs, laxity is usually found some- 
where, and often in supervision. Fore- 
men or key men should be given special 
treatment in the safety movement, and 
they should be made champions of the 
cause. Accident prevention formerly 
was a somewhat popular side issue, but 
now it is a main issue, and results are 
what they should be only when it is 
given due consideration. Safety is but 
an every-day common sense proposition. 
Its benefits are for all. 

Superintendents can carry on accident 
prevention effort of the highest order 
by seriously discussing the subject 
among their associates, and citing cases 
to illustrate their thought. Serious and 
sustained interest is of the greatest im- 
portance in this work. 

Systematic safety effort, in any well 
organized company, meays better in- 
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dustrial relations, and increases the per. 
sonal contact between employees and the 
supervisory force. Accidents antag- 
onize, and efforts to prevent them bring 
employees together on a friendly basis 
and that basis means much to the man. 
agement. 

A prominent source of information as 
to the causes of accidents is the news- 
papers, which daily publish accounts of 
casualties. It is well to read enough of 
their accounts to learn the causes, in 
order that the lessons they so often teach 
may be applied in our own fields of 
activity, and every effort made in oyr 
work to avoid accidents from similar 
causes. 

The financial results of successful ac- 
cident prevention work are great, but 
they are not to be compared with the 
greater freedom of humanity from suf- 
fering. If we endeavor to picture the con- 
ditions in the family of a badly injured 
employee, we will arouse within our- 
selves a real interest in prevention, and 
will automatically endeavor to help those 
in whom we are interested to travel the 
safety course—and in time they will be 
appreciative. 


We have steadily shown decreases in 
accidents or in costs from year to year, 
but our basis of comparison has not been 
right. We have simply been able to 
tell of so many accidents and so much 
cost during a certain year, and of so 
many accidents and so much cost dur- 
ing the succeeding year, without regard 
to severity and increases or decreases 
in business done. 





CHURCH INVOLVED IN SUIT 

The wife of a Meriden, Conn., high 
school teacher is bringing suit for 
$10,000 against a church as the result 
of a peculiar accident. As Mrs. Ruth 
C. Carr was leaving Sunday School with 
her infant daughter, a cornice stone of 
the church, weighing about 400 pounds, 
fell from. the roof and injured her 
severely. The defendant in the suit 1s 
the First Universalist Society. 














Head Office: 
55 Fifth Avenue 


An insurance company can give an agent nothing more valuable than 
selling assistance. The London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., 
is known as the “Super Service” Company. 
earned by many years of service to the agent and the assured. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


This title has been 


Real Cooperation 


his locality. 





NEW YORK 


C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 


GOLD GUARANTEE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


OLD GUARANTEE automobile insurance, 
though but a few weeks old, is already 
widely known among insurance agents. 

Back of it is real cooperation with the agent—a 
selling plan embracing many unique merchandis- 
ing ideas that will make the Gold Guarantee 
agent dominate in automobile insurance sales in 
Agents’ windows all over the 
country display the beautiful Gold Guarantee 
auto poster, and the mails deliver compelling 
messages to prospects everywhere. 
just the beginning—the first unit. The complete 
plan will be in our agents’ hands soon. 


Agents wanted in some territories 
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Problems Of 1866 
And 1926 Are Same 


Fire Insurancewise 
(Continued from page 20) 


totality of the risks which it under- 
writes—an augmentation proportionately 
many times greater than that of the en- 
tire national wealth—and ) the : figures 
representing the insurance it writes an- 
nually or the insurances it has in force 
at any given moment are of a magniture 
that would certainly have been regard- 
ed by the organizers of the National 
Board as unbelievable and impossible 
of attainment even in the most distant 
future. 

Discouraged Over Nation’s Fire Loss 

How disappointing and discouraging 
the country’s -fire loss record has been 
for the past four years is well known to 
everybody concerned with fire insur- 
ance. It is particularly disturbing that 
there was no amelioration of this un- 
happy condition in 1925, a year of gen- 
eral prosperity for the American people, 
and that the earlier months of 1926 
show a further pronounced increase. 
If we are to judge by our experience 
since 1922, we have reached the un- 
happy state of having to count upon an 
annual destruction of wealth by fire to 
the amount of not far from $550,000,- 
000, or more than three times the an- 
nual waste from this cause as recently 
as ten years ago. (The preliminary 
estimate for 1925 is $570,255,921, as com- 
pared with $548,810,639 for 1924 and 
$535,372,782 for 1923). 

It is true that the fire insurance com- 
panies have been able to sustain this loss 
without impairment of their financial 
strength, and indeed with a consider- 
able addition to that strength, partly 
because they have succeeded in secur- 
ing some underwriting profit from lines 
other than fire and lightning, and in 
other countries than the United States, 
but principally because of their extra- 
ordinary good fortune in having the 
period of continuous underwriting 
losses coincide with a period of sharp- 
ly rising security prices, through which 
the nominal value of the investments 
representing their capital, surplus and 
reserves has been increased more than 
enough to offset the underwriting de- 
ficits on fire and lightning business. 

It is self-evident that in the nature 
of things this state of affairs is imper- 
manent; the process of price readjust- 
ment in the securities markets must 
shortly be completed—if, indeed, it is 
not already completed; the price level 
for securities will become _ stabilized 
within comparatively narrow limits; and 
underwriting losses can no longer be 
made good by investment profits. Then 
the fundamental truth will no longer 
be obscured, that it is a condition prec- 
edent of the health of fire insurance, 
and of the perpetuation of its service 
to society, that it yield a regular under- 
writing profit to the companies as a 
whole, just as every other department 
of industry and trade is expected to 
yield an operating profit to the gen- 
eral body of persons or concerns en- 
gaged in it. 


Indicates Where Analysis Is Needed 


Though it is proverbially futile to 
cry over spilled milk, it must be con- 


fessed that the magnitude of this un-’ 


dercharge to the American people for 
Its fire insurance protection in the last 
five years is such as to render imper- 
ative the most careful and exhaustive 
inquiry into its causes and the most de- 
termined effort to find ways of pre- 
venting it in the future. It is quite 
clear that when American fire insur- 
ance loses, as it soon must, the adven- 
titious assistance of rising secutity 
values, it can not long remain financial- 
ly sound, strong and able to respond 
to the multiplying needs of the com- 
munity if the fire and lightning busi- 
ness of the companies continues to, give 
an underwriting return which - falls 


every year $50,000,000 or more below 
what the most competent judges hold 
it ought to be. Hence there is at the 
present moment no more pressing duty 
for those concerned with the welfare 
of American fire insurance than to 
analyze, as it has never before been 
analyzed, the complicated and extraor- 
dinarily difficult problem of bringing 
about a proper relationship between the 
earned premium income of the companies 
and their incurred losses and expenses. 
After this analysis has been achieved 
there will remain the even more diffi- 
cult problem of translating its results 
into the practical forms of readjusted 
premium rates, an improved fire loss 
experience, enhanced operating effi- 
ciency and economy in the administra- 
tion of business, and whatever else is 
necessary to the end that fire insurance 
in this country may normally show a 
reasonable underwriting profit instead 
of an underwriting loss, which may or 
may not be made good by the invest- 
ment results of the companies. The 
obstables in the way of all this are, 
of course, very great indeed; but they 
must be faced and overcome, since it 
is now an indisputable economic fact 
that the permanent financial stability 
of our fire insurance companies as a 
body requiress an improvement in their 
underwriting experience in fire and 
lighting business to the extent of at 
least $50,000,000 a year. 


How the National Board Can Help 


It is, of course, impossible to enum- 
erate and discuss in a single brief ad- 
dress all the possible directions in which 
effort may profitably be expended for 
the purpose of effectuating the great, 
but vitally important movement in fire 
underwriting results which has just 
been described. I must therefore con- 
fine myself to such general observations 
as seem likely to stimulate thought by 
bringing out the critical points of the 
problem. I may. add that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has here 
a fresh opportunity for that construc- 
tive leadership in a great cooperative 
work which it has displayed upon so 
many occasions in the past. 

Though this body, as an organization, 
can not deal directly with the practical 
carrying out of many of the changes 
that obviously will be required if fhe 
underwriting position of the companies 
is to be bettered to the average extent 
of $50,000,000 a year, on the other hand 
one of the most valuable functions of 
the National Board throughout its his- 
tory has been to serve as a meeting- 
place of minds in the fire insurance 
business, and as an organ for the formu- 
lation and expression of the conclusions 
of those minds with regard to policies 
and practices conducive to the welfare 
of fire insurance from the standpoint 
both of its own interest and of its serv- 
ice to the public. 

Unpleasant though it is to admit it, 
stern experience seems now to have 
demonstrated that the indifference of 
great masses of the American public 
to the economic waste involved in pre- 
ventable fires will only very slowly be 
overcome, and that in the meantime fire 
underwriters must proceed upon the as- 
sumption that no appreciable lessening 
of the national fire loss figure is likely 
to occur. This is no reason, of course, 
for abandoning the splendid campaign 
of country-wide education in fire pre- 
vention to which the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters is committed in co- 
operation with other national organiza- 
tions and with a large number of self- 
sacrificing individuals. On the con- 
trary, the public service rendered by 
this work was never more apparent than 
it is today, for the losses stated repre- 
sent tremendoustly increased values at 
risk. Fire underwriting, however, must 
take the present facts as it finds them 
and can not prudently anticipate the 
beneficent results of the educative proc- 
ess. Its first duty to itself and to the 


public is to see to it that the aggregate’ 


premium income of the companies is un- 
questionably adequate to provide for the 
fire loss situation as it now axists. 


Accordingly, the chief reliance of the 
companies in effecting the necessary 
change of $50,000,000 in their underwrit- 
ing balance must be upon such read- 
justments of their rate structure and of 
their underwriting practice as will make 
their aggregate premium income cor- 
respond with their actual loss experi- 
ence. The difficulties in the way of 
such readjustments are self-evident, 
but the necessity of making them is 
so imperative that the companies should 
not be deterred by these difficulties 
from setting about the task at once. 

Fortunately, also, the situation in 
which the companies now find them- 
selves presents certain decidedly favor- 
able aspects from the safeguarding of 
their financial stability. For one thing, 
experienced observers have noted for 
some time past a gradual change in the 
attitude of the public mind towards the 
fire insurance business similar to that 
which manifested itself in connection 
with the railroads. In the one case as 
in the other there is plainly a growing 
appreciation throughout the thinking 
part of the public, including the more 
influential legislators and public offi- 
cials, of the true nature of the economic 
service rendered and of the need for 
proper remuneration of this service if 
its efficiency is to be maintained at the 
highest possible level. 

Purely political attacks upon the fire 
insurance companies, as upon the rail- 
roads, are constantly becoming less nu- 
merous and certainly less effective; 
and there is good reason for believing 
that already in most states such 
rate readjustments as are obviously 
needed to give the companies a reason- 
able underwriting profit on their total 
business in such states would encounter 
but little real opposition. 

It is not solely to rate readjustments, 
however, that the companies must look 
for the needed improvement in their 
underwriting results. Their own under- 
writing and administrative practice also 
should be subjected to a thorough-go- 
ing revision for the purpose of deter- 
mining where unwarrantable leakages 
are occurring. We all know, for in- 
stance, that the very elaboration and 
refinement of present day scientific 
rate-making, with its multiplicity of al- 
lowances for the elimination or reduc- 
tion of hazards, very frequently result 
in rates for particular risks which are 
below a reasonable minimum for the 
total hazard underwritten. 

This is one of several ways in which 
the average rate of premium on all in- 
surances written is being pared down 
from year to year, the companies them- 
selves thus contributing to the reduc- 
tion of their total premium income be- 
low the safety line in its relation to their 
actual loss experience. 

Handling of Loss Payments Bad 

On the administrative side of our busi- 
ness there is an outstanding cause of 
unnecessary loss to the companies that 
demands immediate attention. I refer, 
of course to the looseness of practice 
that has been allowed to creep in, espe- 
cially since the war, in connection with 
loss adjustments. This is a subject 
upon which every thoughtful fire un- 
derwriter must speak with feeling. There 
is no other part of our administrative 
practice that has evoked so much cri- 
ticism both within and without the com- 
panies, and yet in which so little im- 
provement has been achieved, as the 
handling of our loss payments. 

We are ourselves undoubtedly unan- 
imous in the opinion that loss adjust- 
ments constitute the greatest single 
leak in our business today, and that the 
dilatoriness of company executives in 
effecting a change for the better evi- 
dences a lack of efficiency which a 
business of the magniture of ours should 
display. For years there has been a 
keen realization of the steadily increas- 
ing gravity of the adjustment situation, 
so that the existing state of affairs is 
in no sense a surprise. 

Nevertheless, we have as yet failed to 
develop any constructive thought on the 
subject, much less to devise any 


plan of action looking to the elimina- 
tion of a financial drain we can not 
justify, which could be put into effect 
by our whole membership. We are 
careless of our duty not only to our- 
selves, but also to the public at large, 
which must in the end pay for any waste 
we suffer. 

The business of our companies is na- 
tion-wide, and yet we permit competi- 
tion to exist in the administration of this 
most important department of our oper- 
ations. Is it not possible to develop a 
consistent and efficient policy of han- 
dling loss adjustments that will stop the 
unwarranted disbursement of our money 
and the public’s money as a result of 
over-payments and fraudulent claims? 

I know of no organization, gentle- 
men, through which this can be accom- 
plished—because the condition is coun- 
try-wide—except the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, with the influence 
it exercises and the cordial support it 
enjoys from our membership in move- 
ments which it advocates. It may well 
be that the National Board can bring 
together all adjustment interests of the 
country, both company adjustment bu- 
reaus and the independent adjusters, and 
thus achieve the adoption of well-con- 
sidered uniform adjustment methods 
and practices which will stop this great 
monetary waste in our business. The 
problem is ours. It is a responsibility 
we can no longer neglect; and if the 
executive committee of the board at 
its June meeting sees fit to consider 
this suggestion favorably, I trust some 
constructive action will result. In the 
meantime, | commend it to your earfiest 
and thoughtful attention, 

It is unnecessary for-me to refer to 
the important position which the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners @etupy in respect to our busi- 
ness} but 1 wish to express the satis- 
faction we take in our friendly relations 
with them. Likewise with the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


Not Taken Policy Evil 


The convention would be stronger and 
accomplish much more along lines of 
uniformity in practice if greater uni- 
formity in the laws of the several states 
could be secured. The diversity of 
the statutory requirements and the vary- 
ing requests of the insurance depart- 
ments, with their frequent changes in 
personnel, result in a large annual ex- 
pense to the companies. Probably some 
day the citizens of the country will de- 
mand that competent officials adequate- 
ly compensated be placed in the office 
of insurance commissioner and allowed 
to remain there until removed for some 
cause other than politics. 

The Agents’ Association has in it pos- 
sibilities for the accomplishment of 
much good to the business, and confer- 
ences with them held in the past year 
developed principles in which there is 
general accord. Our agents have an 
important contact with our policyhold- 
ers; and by the manner in which they 
conduct their business are largely re- 
sponsible for the establishment of those 
relations which ought to exist between 
a buyer and a seller. 

Only by the adoption of proper prin- 
ciples of practice in business methods 
can some of the evils of which we, as 
companies, so frequently complain be 
relieved. I have in mind particularly 
the non-taken policy evil, which is ex- 
pensive and economically unsound. 
When insurance is bought or sold the 
transaction should be on a cash basis, 
because an insurance policy is binding 
from the date it becomes effective. An 
insurance policy is a contract. Why, 
then, deliver contracts without compen- 
sation or consideration? 


Drain of Innumerable Taxes 


I may properly conclude this ad- 
dress by speaking briefly of one great 
toll upon our business for which we are 
altogether without responsibility. This 
is the incessantly increasing drain of 
the multifarious taxes the companies 
are required to pay by the various de- 
partments of Government. 
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NUMBER ONE .. . . - MODERN CRUSADER SERIES 


MODERN _ 
CRUSADER 








TALWART, fearless men Men 
of high purpose—and firm re- 
solve. Wherever found, they are 
in fact, as well asdeed, modern cru-: 
saders. And among them, in good- 
ly number, are the field representa- 
tives of our various insurance com- 
panies. 
Like the crusaders of old, they are 
consecrated to an ideal, inspired by 
vision, and dedicated to the service 
of their fellow men. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company believes in the modern 
crusader and seeks continually to 
give him an opportunity for com- 
plete self-expression and develop- 
ment in its service. No modern 
business—least of all life insurance 
—can ever fulfill its destiny without 
the vigor and vision of “crusaders” 
in its ranks. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE HARTFORD CONN. 








First policy issued 1851 
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